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no be PASSING. “Well,’’ said, Raby, with a harsh, chuck- “Well, old Shylock, she's lett all to me if “Let them: makes ber easier towork. But 
_ — Jing laugh, ‘‘isn’t it right, Johnny Barkert | the hoy dies.” what sve the bonds worth? 
eesy*' BY ALION I. MOGALILLY. You ask me for what I haven't got, and I ‘Toat's better—that's better,”’ cried Bar- ‘Don’t pester me,"’ cried Ruby, irritably. 
j & di. — give you what I have ”’ ker;’’ ‘‘and the ms die, mayen’t het’ | “Four or five hundred-—there. 2 
Ang ing, passing darling, “Now, look bere, James Raby,”’ said the ‘There, that’ll do. I'm sick of thesub | “Pester you!’’ exclaimed Barker. ‘Why, 
t car. : Across the mystic other, bringing his fist angrily down on the | ject. Drink, man, drink,” said Raby, ‘‘and | I’m being » friend to you when you want to 
Snicb But do not mourn Yoo eoply, table, “I won't be humbugged. I want that | doasI do—drown thought I wish I had | be a fool to yourself. You én t know we 
ag oe eo erot | know your heartache — pounds for business, and I] have it ae | ~ the poor little woman.’ — = ae, =e R. = od pe 
ionate and deep, before I go.’’ “ Pe 
yee. and that you stil wet love me, “That's what you eay every day you “Wh} 1” cried Raby, harshly, as he drain. | four times as much now you have the enemy 
flowers ‘‘And that's what I . I won the | a drun en fool and an idiot, a gambler an . r 
18 Tres. met bud and bloom, une A ght s rll ee if I had lost, | a scoundrel, when I might have turned out “Then my fifty will be a ficabite. _ 
4 af Wa sorrow ert a my I should have paid you.”’ a decent man. Poor little woman, I've| ‘‘And you can win some more, eh? 
m the Prociaime Oe enter b+ “Or else gone off to sea.” bebaved bad to her.’’ Raby, with drunken wisdom. : 
mr Bitod apria time comes again, ‘You measure my corn by your own “Don’t maudle,’’ said Barker; ‘‘and don't ‘ Pooh, nonsense, man! I tell you, I'm 
‘ta iis radiant charm of beauty bushel. Now, look here, I’m not going to | bes bigger fool. Just think of business, if | off to sea in a month. “ 
. Brings eclacs Ser Sus pum. be trified with.” ' pon brains are not toc muddled. Look aaa Tee — a little oe m 
‘ f ’ “ ”* three w or a month—it's a 
. the and thus when autumn blossoms ‘Toere, fill up your glass, man, and I'll fe Raby, how much money is e. — a ye ee ie Now Ve 
tare's Have died upon my tomb, give you a bill. ere ‘ a. Don't ah Paget 
Time, too, will ease thy sorton™ “A bill!” ssid Barker, with a sneer. ‘‘Beven or eight thousand—I don’t know. | © on't you neglect y : 
| Dispelling Jeettets and sadness “Who'd discount it?” Why?” you are clever enough to manage her, and 
mg, andy winters storms, iso'er. “Nobody,” said the other with « grin. “Whyt” said Barker, placing his face | shall look in to-morrow or next day for the 
p fae New forms will All the places ‘Jack, old man, there isn’t a tailor in | Close to that of his host; I should have that money. Sic cain cadens ale anata 
i. Waese 5 eae Sea a= Netherhampton would trust me with a new _ iin on ate wn ieee Oi tae wr = as rp ’ 
coat ’’ ames ' yoom. 
100 Bush ind you tO: ak a a “Then you shouldn't have been such a | bemuddied head, and then sat staring at him James Raby sat perfectly still fors Raf 
aret id not have thy lifetime ite with pl t | in silence, as if fascinated by the two dark, | minutes, and then his hand went mec 
a and * Drershadowed by {ts gloom ; fool. You married « wite with plenty 0" | et eyes that gazed into his, till the | cally to the glass, but, in a fit of fury, he 
ratios Bat now my cereeeroar breast, ae ad ” door opened sharply, and a young, pleasant: | turned from it with a shudder, and then, 
os: Test tnas thy faith 31 bosom. oa aoe SS omnes else but drink | looking servant rl, of about eighteen, | taking bottle and glass,he walked with them 
9 one Is ay One ove date.”  ohedecbbing into the room with her apron | to the window, and threw both out into the 
et “een 8 “And give men of Jack Barker's kidney | to her eyes. " a thet rippled ep to the piles on w 
ta UND ER Wi LD SKI ES Orne 4 oo “id Ba k grily a ” ‘ — oe “Il a done that three years ago I might 
le ° ‘Now, look here, arker, ap ; . 
Rah I tel! you I want that money for business. “No, sir, she aint dead, and aint likely to | have beens docset man. he memenes - 
: a {go ot as upereargoot tha brig, and with | be i she's more 6 To Oe a the Te ee assem, oe 
ear BY THE AUTHOR OF “BENEATH THE SBA.” | that fifty and some more I've got I can buy Tose we7 have you lett her? Why are . oe ey 5 eee dertaeedn® 
a you beads and things here that I can tutn, out yrs R by sent me, sir, and she raid I He walked hastily from the window, 
m. you there into gold dust, ivory and plumes 18. v3 , a his right, and din 
s> CHAPTER I ’ Jack.” | was to beg of you to let ber have Master | opened s door on ght, ascending 
pits of ) «Yes, you'ven rogues Jer tat Are ye Walte at her side.”’ some sixirs, he noiselessly inserted a key in 
at a oe os ee ar nd about that, Are you — ———— a lock, sarees & and then stood gazing at 
” olDg — ' th e within. 
“yhon : get ly. : “Can't, my boy, can t. ” —— Tt was alittle closet of a room, and if he 
for tbe “No, sir, she sin’t dead, and ain't _— es ee b HE sudden entrance of the girl and her had meant to punish as well as confine his 
pe rule likely to be till she’s more at rest.’’ “Do; it’s all my a oo ‘in his announcement seemed to have com | prisoner, he had made a mistake; for the 
pot s6- This said with a girlish anger and impetu- stick and stone: said Rab f ged h aimcly sobered James Raby, for he sat Pelle were lined with shelves, and the in- 
whole osity, as the speaker took her handkerchief harsh laugh. ‘Get yoursell in , up on the instant, with his brow rugged | mate. a boy of about eleven, was seated on 
eons trom her eyes and suppressed a burst of | and spoil your voyne ith the floor, with his back to his gaoler, intent 
usual a ey’ apo y you!” roared Barker, ‘*‘Look bars eyo say she would do what I asked | upon the big, age-stained volume upon his 
‘ here: t the money Ol y fe 8 . 
14 ci ae have you left her? Why are gy Jack. ve sucked herdry. She sar? hg? aE ac acdc. “tevtt e ne boy wes seating ewer wih tien 
bat the These words were spoken in rather & wouldn't let me have penny to save my on tnt you that she would do anything | and sometimes his lips formed the words, 
satioas rhabbily.furnished room in an old house at | life. ” that lav in her power, but she could not do till, sighing as he stopped to turn over the 
— 44 Netherhampton. The place, with its wain- | ““Then take hat.” leaf, he seemed by some occult faculty to 
ais lat scotted walls, looked old and respectable; “| haven't a chance, Jack. It’s all fast, | ¢ oT h tell jher he sha’n’t come till she | become aware of the fact that he was watch. 
ave bat the furuivure for ite part. looked new | with the lawyer's red tape rouse Sie ed. He looked sharply up, caught sight of 
1c con and disreputable. The tables and chairs | here, my mercantile mates, bere ene Opt at, sir—please, sir,” sobbed the girl, | Raby’s face, and, with a ory of eer, ocrem. 
. ou sha . . , , crouched @ 
Poot to ae 2 a yw be ewe oo on wih you the Guinea Coast; have | going on her —< to — aoe rod _ _— to the far corner, Waste 
peste So = f ph ci - 4 the me well blacked every dav on the voyage aes, he nF lying, sir ge tn spite of its being distorted by terror, it 
urgeon : latter had thelt came Tciled and on The out, and then sell me to King Quashee, or mes od ard what Jeaid,”” cried Raby, | was an eo nctive, freak, bandsome face that 
a mirror over the chimney piece was cracked | oné of his tribe, for a nigger. Do youhear, song. 4 the boy turned to his vittes bat pisloly te 
Any ol across . orpamen Sbylock?”’ : ; be read in its expression was the oO 
asa te - <a = fender yg On Now. look here, a > al ae ne ond _— oe ber blows, and ater far of the = — — 
very . rage. ‘‘l 8a 8 , ee: ” d Ra a step forws e y 
aes as ey Rg = the be = en awa 1 want the money, and I won't be | you \0 pn ye * said Raby, fiercely winced = crouched closer to the wall 
urences the old ~ ES — -- 4 * te layed with. Now go to your wile, and | | ‘Go f sh 1 do what I asked her she| ‘Get up!’ ssid Raby, harshly; and the 
eiboald ail mf ; - : her sign,or seal, or something—only ‘that if s 1 0 hat Tasker, per cow, | boy bastity rose, dropping bis oe oh le 
i gene locker, wide open to admit the get the money.” shall have Walter as long * | coaed eneeate. 
voted to ne air, as it gave a view of - ‘@he’sill, my boy, dangerously ill—dying, | %°. : case, oir—my poor mis. “Put away that book ”’ continued Ruby, 
cngaees vessels he eg ee eee not —{ perhaps ”’ drawing bi Me | —s “and if you touch one again, you kaow 
prised ; “What!” exclaimed Barker, draw'ng bis | ''', ried brutally. | what will follow.’ 
a bt drink od pre ages Pe ~Anpon 4 : oid chair nent, and speaking in ® whisper oT ee eae ore,” and cs aeaah apt The boy shuddered as he hastily picked 
gn of rf room like aan ae. naan, 4 “You haven't been—eb?— Borgia, sad that oak: ihe girl by the shoulder: but she | up the book, and then, as as wb - 
ab aed bottles asses ’ sort of thing?’ : hed herself free, and hurried from the pected a blow, he hurriedly return ) 
cor toed You felt ee 7 » Rego nts of ‘Poisoning hert Not I. I've behaved jo while Barker sat swinging his leg on | volume to the case. 
Ly a the beth on drinkin badly enough to her, but not 80 bad as that ‘ f the table, an interested spectator Raby stood g*zing at him as the boy once 
rage tbe with dis. ne ow , But, Raby, if she dies you pet her | the edge 0 the ; more faced round; then with two strides he 
igo cit feat a ely marked money?” « jy oe the boy?’’ he said, as Raby ap had the child by the collar. 
The fi J man of| “Nota cursed half penny. I've spent all lied ptencoif once more to the bottle. He loosed him, thoagh the next moment, 
"eater thirty — ny eee hair, un | the ready cash for her—the rest’s housesand | Pity tt vittle study—! cked up.” and = toa siate upon the table as he 
Europe. shor . ® ” . - t 0. 
syed 1 and chin, the derk rings under a bon velit” Basen ite ‘id ———— ” "But od a his hand was upon the door 
nent he the gunceally —— look of hie 1 ‘Well? I was & fool. I was in such & cos @aney - it oft,” said Raby, con. | the boy had caught him by the cost 
wart oF Seg nave Soe some. The other, "ie marry the rich widow that the Never too —_ , “Please, Mr. Raby—please, father, will 
. ich be two an ‘toes apr Yasin poole me Hae lawyers were 1oo much for me, and it's all “= at’ nid Barker, rubbing his hands | you let me see mamma?’ 
Viens trie of heme in bis a — settied on that brat.” {ool indeed,” said |‘ Not a bad plan—kerping the boy away till “No. not now; certainly not,’’ was the 
] ines. ‘ ’ t 
on of tbe ny another glass, Jack, and don’t ‘ ang must have been & ‘00 she comes round. hat are you trying — dhe {e on Il; she wants to sve me," 
of tres- ob er,”’ said the Sader of the two, setting Wh I'd have had every penny of that — re, don't bother,” cried Raby, cried the boy, pitifally. z 
land mage ty out some fiery Hol ve it had been me.”’ , ’ ~ . boade—to get them sold— “Who told you sne was 89 ill?’ cried 
roams into a tumbler, dilu it a lintle with ae tt you would, clever Jack,” said sngrily; some Raby, angrily; and be caught the boy by 
time Bes inary 2d then pouring it Gown his throet ~ hio “You'd get blond out of ae “je 1 ve ood plan, James. | tne collar witb & sbarp shake. ‘‘D» you 
sat io b hasty, unsociable manner. - Roby, Wh dan't you set up & factors?’ g — oer eet fm let the ‘orig slip | hear? Speak this restant.”” . 
Wiime car ‘Sha’nt! 1 know when I’ve had enough, fiints. A have been # fool,” said Barker ep it up, Sogers. lesbe very bad?’ The boy 1n an: coess of fear, opened his 
ane ae other. ‘That’s what you alwsys ron Saabtfell?. — — —. L dont keow. She | ipstospeak bute q ie look of determination 
xa ai T Wha jl , “Not 80 bad, sfter all.”’ laughed Raby, stende to be. D.ctors have frightened | or obstiaacy crossed his face, and he hung 
ine cables ' 's what I always say?’ “for 1 got ber to mske ® will.” - a his head and remained silent 
sere y y, whenever I ask you for that mon- vent” cried Barker, eagerly. , 
me wnied —Take another gleas!’” 
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‘Bulky again, eb?’’ exclaimed HKaby, 
furiously flinging him off, so that the boy 
staggered to the bookcase, and but for its 
friendly aid would have fallen. ‘‘Very good. 
I can't attend to you now, but that means 
another dozen stripes, my young friend."’ 

He gave the boy a —— glance, and 
a by out locked A ry’ —_ 

remained ors 
aaa then Foy ay - faded out 
of his face, and he sat down on the floor and 
cried as if bis heart would break. 

At the end of ten minutes there was 6 
sharp tap at the window, as if a pebble had 
been thrown against a pane; and running to 
it, the boy's face lit up with joy. The next 
moment A bad thrown it up, and was gaz 
ing down at somebody below 

“Ahl’’ he cried, ‘I'm so glad you've 
come." 

‘Hush, my boy, don't speak. Catch!"’ 

A paper bag was thrown into the room, 
but the boy did not Jeave the window to 
take it. 

‘How's ma!’ he whis 

‘Very ill, my dear 
Has he been to your” 

ot 

“"Yes,’’ said the gir), ‘‘and you've been 
crying Did he whip yout” 

‘No, he only promised to."’ 

‘And what for?’ 

The boy's face grew rigid again, but the 
hard look faded out as he sobbed: 

* Because I wouldn't say you told me ma 
was ij] "’ 

An cjaculation expressive of sorrow, an- 
noyance and anger combined came from 
below, and the girl exclaimed: 

‘Ob! Quick! Shut the window and eat 

our cakes, there's a good boy. There's the 

a 

The boy stood watching till she had en 
tered the door, and then, closing the win. 
dow, he took up the pastrycook's bag, looked 
at it with asigh, and then hid it behind 
some books 

His next movement was to go to the door 
and listen. All was very atill, so he went 
hastily to the book shelves, took down the 
volume containing the interesting narrative 
of travel be had been reading, and opened it 
once more atthe old p'ace Then he hesi 
tated, moved partly by ——— of honor, 
partly by those of fear, and, after standing 
with the open volume in his hand for a few 
momenta, he replaced it with a sigh, took 
up a slate and pencil, and was soon puzzling 
over an intricate su ‘> the rule of three. 


red, eagerly. 
le's with her now. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
‘MY DEAR WIFE!” 
N another room of the old house at Ne 
therhampton a different scene was being 
enacted, for there the life of one occu 
pant was atthe leca It was a bed-room 
and with her face blanched to the color of 
the frilled night dress she wore eyes sunken 
but preternaturally bright, lips cracked and 
parched, and her long brown hair thrown 
twck and spreading over the pillow, lay 
James Raby s wife, the mother of Walter 
Mayland 

Care and disease had worked the ill be- 
tween them, and a very cursory glance was 
enough to show that the suffcrer’s stay here 
could not be long. She was feebly prop 
ping herse!fupon her elbow, gazing anx 
iously towards the door as it opened, and the 
girl whom we have seen enter d. 

‘Well what did he say?’ exclaimed the 
invalid, in « feeble. excited voice 

“Ob, ma am, do lie still,"’ cried the girl, 
running to ber, and helping her mistrees to 
recline ‘‘Ilere, take a little of this first.”’ 

The sick woman, with the obedience of a 
child, obeyed her maid. even vo trying to 
swallow afew drops of the composing 
draught held to her parched lips 

‘ But he said the boy might come?’ she 
whispered. imploringly. 

The girl shook her head ead! 

“He said something?’ cri 
piteously. 

‘He said, ma'am, that if you'd do what he 
wished you to do, Master Walter should 
come and stay with you ” 

*Ob!"’ groaned the sick woman, ‘'I can. 
not—I cannot It is robbing him of his 
nghts. I have been too weak and foolish 
already Oh. that I should be so punished 
tor my weakness. '’ 

She lay with closed eyes and her lips mov. 
ing for a time, and worn as was her face, it 
was plain to read in the semi-composure 
coming over it that it was the countenance 
ot one who had been loving and loyal, as 
we)] as very handsome; and, as she lay, the 
girl watched her with a look full of awe, till 
& quiet smile crossed the lips, when she half 
started in fear. 

‘Are you worse, ma'am?" she whispered, 
in terror-stricken sccents. 

‘‘Worse? No—better, much better I feel 
as if I shal! soon be asleep now—very soon, 
and if my boy could be with me, I should be 
atrest. Ob, girl when I am gone—”’ 

“Ob, dear missus, dear missus, don't, pray 
don't,"’ sobbed the girl, in an excess of griet, 
as she threw herself upon her knees by the 
bed ‘‘don't talk a.”’ 

‘‘Why not, girl?’ said the sick woman. 
smiling, ‘‘You kaow Iam dying, and it is 
not so hard. What have I to ifve for bat 


the invalid, 


my bov? But listen,’’ she continued, eager 
ly. ‘You are 
me that you 


g and strong. Promise 
stay here—always That 
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won't be driven away by hard words, 
that for Walter's sake you will stay and 
watch over him, and try to take my 
my place,’ she moaned—‘‘the place I for 
sook in my weakness. Oh, my boy! my 


“=. eyes closed, and great tears trickled 
from beneath the lids, but she grew more 
composed as the girl leaned over her; and 
then. laying ber head upon the pillow beside 
the invalid, whirpered al] she could desire in 


her ear. 

‘] will—I will, indeed,’’ sobbed the girl. 
“Oh, ma'am. I'll never leave here, for his 
sake *’ 

“And now tell me,” said Mrs. Raby-- 
“My boy—does he know how bad | am—is 
he baypy?’’ 

‘He knows you're ill, ma'am, but not how 
bad you are; and, like all boys, he's happy 
enough. Ob, what a wicked liar I am!’ 
moaned the girl to herself. 

‘Dinah, you are trying to cheat me,’’ said 
the invalid, looking at her searchingly. 
“Don't do that; be honest with me. Has— 
has Mr. Raby been beating him?”’ 

“N—no, ma'am, not again,’’ sobbed guil 
ty Dinah. 

*‘Where is Walter?”’ 

“Shut up in the little study, ma’am. Oh, 
please, ma'am,’’ sobbed the girl, ‘I didn't 
like to tell you.” 

A sweetly grateful look was turned upon 
her, and the girl caught atand wildly kissed 
her mistress's hand. 

‘‘My poor boy!’ muttered the dying wom- 
an, ‘my weakness has been your crse; but 
I have been bitterly punished, God in heaven 
protect and watch over him.”’ 

There was a strange silence in the room 
for a time; the soft summer air came through 
the open window; and the hum of the flies 
that darted in and out and played about the 
window sil] sounded painfully loud. Dinah 
sat with swollen eyes watching her charge, 
hesitating as to whether she should summon 
help, and was just rising from her chair 
when the sick woman opened her eyes with 
a strangely eager look. 

‘*‘Dinah—Dinah—quick,’’ she said, in a 
hoarse whisper; ‘‘tell Mr. Raby I must see 
him.”’ 

The gir) ran to the door, and as she open 
ed it she faced James Raby on the landing, 
with a blotting case under his arm and the 
inkestand in his hand. 

‘Stand outside there,’’ he said, roughly. 
‘I may want in a few minutes "’ 

The girl wook her place outside, waited a 
moment, and then run down stairs and out 
beneath the study window, while Raby 
entered the sick room, and locked the door. 

‘ Well,’’ he apid, going to the bedside, 
‘how are you now?” 

The sick woman looked at him strangely, 
and there wasasmile upon her lips as she 
answered— 

‘ Better—getting better fast 
see vou.”’ 

‘Yes, and I wanted to see you,’’ he said, 
coolly. ‘‘Look bere Margaret. I want you 
to sign this paper. Shall I read it?’ 

**You need not,”’ she ssid, in » husky, la- 
bored whisper. ‘‘It is for me to doa great 
wrong to my boy—to sign away his money 
—m ney left to him by his father.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense with your wrong!”’ he said, 


I wanted to 


impatiently. ‘I want money, and money I 
must have. I will not be treated as if I 
were a nonentity "’ 

‘‘Money? James,’’ she faltered, ‘‘you 


have had all—every penny that was mine 
I have sold jewels, watch, plate, everything 
to please you. Why did you come across 
my path? Wasit only for my money?” 

‘I suppose so,’’ he said, brutally. 

‘‘And I love you so passionately—I looked 
in your handsome face, and thought you, as 
it were, a god). James—James—dear love, 
tell me it is false—tell me you did love— 
ever so little. I cannot bear it ’’ 

She was weak, pitifully weak, and there 
wasa dim, glazed look in her eye; but, by 
an almost superhuman effort, she drew her 
self to him as he sat upon the bed, her thin, 
white arms, from which the night dress fell, 
were clasped round him, and her head 
was laid against his breast, while her breath 
came in labored gasps 

*‘Why, of course I loved you, and do love 
you,"’ he said, moved somewhat in his semi- 
drunken state by his wild appeal. *‘ Come, 
Mogay. love, doas I ask you "’ 

“Put your arm round me once,’’ he 

. ‘Dear love, I am so weak "’ 

e gave his shoulder a as, in obedi 
ence to ber wishes, he passed right arm 
round her, while the other was busy arrang 
ing blotting book and inkstand upon the 
coveriet. 

‘Come, are better now, dear,’’ he 
said, ‘and you'll listen to reason. I've 
seen the lawyers, and they say that it you 
sign this there will be no difficulty about it. 
Its only a littlh—about fifteen hundred 
pounds in shares in that companv. That 
will set us up, dear, and we'll go to Jersey or 
somewhere for a few months to get you 
right, and make you strong again. Are you 
Meityee io hispered, and a fain 

ae Ww q a faint smile 
pla | about her. ‘‘Make me strong— 


*‘And we can put Walter to a good school. 


Are listening?”’ 
“Yes,” she w again. ‘‘Walter— 
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“You see, it will beso much for his good,”’ 
said Raby, ‘‘and for yours too. These doc- 
tors make you no better.” 

“Mo- 2s good,” came the husky whisper 


again. 

‘You will sign it, then, Meggy, my dar- 
~~ A he said. ‘Look here, I can hold you 
a little more up, and you can easily do it. 


There, I'll keep my arm round you to sup 

ou. I vat you'd do as I asked, 
and then that gir) Dinah can come and wit 
ners it” 


As be spoke, he drew the blotting case 
forward, upon which lsy 4 legal-looking 
document, with large blank at the bottom. 
Then, with his po ye | he a cy , and 
dipped it in the ink, and he y- 

And he did so, his wife’s eyes unclosed, 
and the film seemed to have passed away. 
There was a bright light in her face as she 
held herself from him and gased full in his 
face 

‘That's my own darling.’’ he said, sup 
porting her still more. ‘Why, you'll feel 
happier in your own mind when you've 
given way.’ 

“‘James,”’ she whispered, and every word 
uttered seemed torn from her breast, ‘‘this 
is wrong; but if—it I sign for my boy’s sake 
part of his money—”’ 

“No, no; yours, love,”’ he whispered, ten. 
derly. 

‘His money, bis money, will you—you 
swear before God to whom I go, swear hold- 
ing my hand to protect. to be a father—my 
he) pleses—helpless child?"’ 

There was a wild intensity in every word 
uttered, and a strange, hoarse tone accom- 
papying them: but he noticed it not. 

“Of course I will, darling—everything 
you wish. There, that’s right, take the 
pen. Now put your name there where my 
finger is Curse her, she’s fainted!’’ 

He had placed the pen in her hand, and 
the thin white fingers with blue swollen 
veins closed upon it for an instant, but an 
instant only, then Mrs. Raby’s eyes closed, 
and the pen dropped from her hand to make 
a broad black mark upon the coverlet. 

But she had not fainted. Her eyes un. 
closed; she gave a wild look round, and with 
a supreme effort raised an arm to James 
Rabv’s neck. 

‘‘Husband—!) ve’’ shecried, wildly—‘‘My 
boy, Walter. Kiss me once— ’’ 

There was a faint shudder running through 
the poor attenuated frame, and then lettin 
it sink back upon the pillows, the husban 
started horror stricken away. 

Too late! when a few strokes of that pen 
would bave made such changes in the future 
ofan orphan boy. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WALTER 8 PROGRESS 

MONTH had glided by. The remains 
ot poor M:s. Raby had. been commit- 
ted to the earth and Walter's passion. 
ate grief for his mother had been 
somewhat assuaged by time and the devo- 
tion of the girl, who¥Yeemed never weary of 

attending to his wants. 

The boy found his greatest relief trom 
neglect, harsh treatment, and sorrow, 
‘hough, in his books; and on this bright 
July morning he was seated in his favorite 
corner of the window seat in the room where 
our story opened. In his deep interest in 
the tale upon which he was feasting, he 
read half aloud in a low tone of voice— 

‘‘And then they landed on the coral reef, 
where the waves dashed in silvery spray 
over the weed strewn shore. The palms 
shot up in tall spires, crowned with feathery 
fronds from the very edge of the golden 
sands; bright plumaged birds flitted from 
bush to bush; gorgeous flowers deeked the 
twining vines, and overhead shone with 
sappoire clearness the pure blue sky, re 
flected in the mirror like sea.’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the boy, resting hie chin 
thoughtfully upon his hand, ‘‘t [ could only 
get to such a place as that. It must be like 
Paradise—like Heaven It I could only get 
away from here,’’ he cried, clasping his 
hands, ‘‘to go to such a place. and live like 
Robinson Crusoe No hard lessons to learn; 
no Mr. Raby to hate, and beat, and wish 
me—wish me—wish me dead.’’ 

He burst into paroxysms of weak, hysteri 
cal sobding. ‘Ah, mother—mamma, dear,”’ 
he said. raising his eyes to the blue heaven, 
‘‘why did you leave me here, where no one 
“> or cares for me?’ 

e stop short—listened—ran light) 
from his place to the door, and een tok 

Ab h cried, 
‘‘Ah, he’s coming again,’’ the bo 
as, hurriedly hiding his book, be sented 
himself at the table, and taking upa slate 
and pencil, began to work hard at a sum, 
jest as Mr. Raby threw open the door, and 
cam” noisily into the room. 

*‘Now, you sir,’’ he cried, ‘is that sum 
done? You've had plenty of time Why, 
—* this on ger banging the slate 

Wn upon the table after a cursory glance, 
*‘not done—not touched !"’ nds 
_ “Please, sir, I've done it three times, and 
it won't come right.’’ 

‘‘Won't come right!" snarled Raby. 

“No, sir; sir, icant it started 
right I try so hard, sir; in those 
donble rule of three sums you never know 
Weer Ge caseer is to be im feet, or men, 
or days.”’ 





———————_—_—_— 
! Won't 
try—you 


‘You ignorant, idle blockhead 
ona wen won't it? You don't 


—or. 

m. ' a2 wie An 
3° mn : 

ever made for sume.” yaens wee 

‘Made for sums, no, s0 it seems. On} 

to be knocked against the wal Bat 1'l 

have no more of I've given way to you 


= — sir—’' began the boy. 
ae. ur yak ge ches Raby 
se ou've dream { 
wasting your time.”’ ns one 
cia try very, very hard; but It woul 

’ ; t woulin’ 
come right, and I'd no one to ask.”’ ”" 

"No one to ask, blockhead. You've been 
reading.’’ 

“I—I didn’t read, sir, til’! I found | 
couldn’t do my sum; I dian't, indeed, sir” 

*“‘Didn’t you, indeed?"’ cried Raby, catch. 
ing the boy by the ccllar, and dragging him 
towards case, ‘‘I’ll see if I can’t put 
a stop to this.”’ 

The boy struggled frantically to get away, 
but he was powerless in Raby's strong 
grasp, as he d him across the room, 
not crying but sobbing in a suppress. 


ed voice as if of dread. 
“Oh, sir—Mr. Ra —step father—pray, 
, you idle dog." 


pray don’t beat me 

‘It's for your g 

‘I’m not idle, sir; indeed, I’m not. I do 
try so hard to do what vou tell me.”’ 

“Bilence!’’ roared Raby, as he took a 
stout cane from a shelf; ‘‘dare to make a 
sound, and I°l] half kill you.” 

‘But, pray, sir pray,’ sobbed the boy in 
a piteous whisper, ‘‘don’t beat me, Mr. 
Raby. You beat me yes‘erday, and the 
day before, and the day before tha'; and— 
and—and, oh, I didn’t, didn’t deserve it.” 

The boy’s appeal was so low and piteous 
that, to use the old saying, it might have 
melted a heart of stone; but it had no effect 
on Raby, with the drink madness in his 
blood. 

‘‘And I'll beat you day, you idle, 
worthless scamp, till t mabe & man of you 
good for something.’’ 

As he spoke he raised the cane, and it was 
whistling through the air, when, in his ter- 
ror, the poor boy made a frantic dash at it, 
and held on. 

‘No, sir; don’t beat me, sir. Pray, pray 
don't. It hardens me—it makes me bitter. 
Oh, sir, pray—for mother’s sake, don't 
You would not have beaten me like this if 
she had been alive.” 

This in that same low, piteous wail that 
never hardly rose above a whisper, and told 
how crue] must have been previous punish- 
ments received. 

“You dog!’ roared Raby, furiously, ss 
he tore the cane from the boy’s hands. ‘‘How 
dare you mention her name?’ 

He made a savage cut at the boy as be 
spoke, but the eluded it, and tearing 
himself free, made for the door, crying 
aloud for the first time— 

‘Help, help, help!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 





Gossrr.--Can the evil wrought bv gossip 
be estimated? Wethink not. A wise wom- 
an can scarcely say too little in company if 
the conversation trenches in the least upon 
scandal. Many a social, noble minded wom 
an has been obliged to withdraw herself 
from a neighborhood intimacy which would 
have been pleasant otherwise because ber 
remarks were returned by some idle tale 
bearer, so perverted as to make her doubt 
the existence of genuine friendship, and ac- 
cept loneliness for the sake of the safety it 
brought. You say we must talk ‘‘about 
something.’’ Yes; and through that very 
fact we see a remedy for the evil, to 80 thor 
oughly interest ourselves in other and better 
things that we find no space to spare for our 
neighbor's affairs. Let us talk of our work, 
our homes, our house-plants, our books or 
our babies. Let ue teach our eyes to find 
beauty every where, while we blind them by 
constant watchfulness to blemish. Never, 
under any coemmmanens. am the — 
Then, if an erring neighbor goes down, 
cannot blame youself for assisting the 
downfall. M. 5. 


FLowers In TuE SICK Faye rages 
taker from a room in w a , 


lies ill of an infectious or con 
are said to convey the, fufecton. This i 
no reason why the invalid should be depriv 





close contact with a person from 
intectious or contagious disease may ~ 
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TME OLD FAIB STORY. 





BY J.B. M. 


A mother kissed her baby, 
BRocktng it into rest, 
and gently clasped within her arms, 
It nestled in her breast. 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory 
Wherever life is ound : 
For ob! it’s love, it’s love, they say, 
That makes the worid go round. 





A fair-faced boy and maiden 
Passed through the yellow wheat; 
and their hands were clasped together, 
And the flowers grew at their feet. 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory, 
Wherever lite is tound ; 
For on! it’s love, it’s love, they say, 
That makes the world go round. 


An old man and a wrinkied wife, 
Amid the fair spring weather: 
“We've shared our sorrows and our joys, 
God grant we die together.” 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory 
Wherever life is found ; 
Fur ob! it’s love, it’s love, they say, 
That makes the world go round. 


The Helmsly Thing. 


BY B 8. 








ELMSLY had been a charming place 
in its day. 
H But when we found it, it had,as my 
little sister Jennie expressed it, ‘‘run 
to . ’” 

The beautiful grounds were overrun with 
weecs, covering with their rank growth 
statues, vases, and fountains. 

But as Jennie again said, the old honse 
was ‘‘perfectly delicious.’’ 

It was of two stories with attics. 

A great ram bling old place with dim cor. 
ridors ruoning hither and thither into the 
oddest out-of the-way places. 

Jennie and I gone down with a reti 
nue of servants to superintend the cleaning 
preparatory to the advent of the rest of the 
family. 

Late in the evening of the second day we 
were sitting on the old settee, in front of a 
decaying fire, discussing various matters of 
interest. 

A small lamp burned on the mantel before 
: mae mirror had been hung 4 little before 

ar 

I had just proposed going to bed, as the 
servants nad done so an hour before,and the 
bare, uncarpeted rooms and halis seemed 
dreadfully cheerless and lonely 

The answer that I received was a clutch on 
the arm. 

I turned ard looked at Jennie, and shocked 
as I was by her ghastly face, my eyes in- 
voluntarily followed hers to the glass above 
the mantel. 

To describe my horror and terror would 
be impossible. 

Like Jennie, I sat petrified, and gazed 
= eyes that seemed starting frem my 


It was 89 ghastly a thing to confront us at 
that hour ! 

It was a small, cowering, dark object—a 
shapelees mags with a face of deathly pallor, 
from which burned two great shining eyes, 
atangle of black hair falling almost to the 
heavy eyebrows. 

It crouched just without the open door 
leading into one of the many corridors, eye- 
ing us with terrib'e intentions. 

At last I shook off the terror and eprang to 
~ | feet. I snatched the lamp from the man 
tel with the intention of investigating the 
strange object. 

My hasty movement extinguished it. The 
fire was too low to admit ot more than a fit 
tul gleam of light. and our sense of horror 
for the moment was frightful. 

Jonnie succumbed to it utterly. With a 
guraling cry she sank fainting upon the 

ee 


This spurred me to an effort. 

Oatching a paper from the settee, I tore 
off a piece with frantic haste, and in ep'te 
of my shaking hands, succeeded in relight- 
ing the lamp. 

Then I burried to the doorway. But noth- 
in mse ame, 

king the courage to pursue my inves- 
tigations, I returned to J rh ong first carefully 
closing and locking the door. 

Alter a little attention Jennie came to her 
senses She looked up at my pale face and 


‘“Where—where is the thing ?”’ 

I told her all that I knew about it, and af 
er @ little we crept timidly up to our 
room. 

We slept little; but in the warm, sunny 
day that broke the ‘thing,’ as Jennie called 
it seemed far less terrifying. 

he day went on smoothly enough til! 
near twilight, when a piercing shriek from 
ennie called us ‘o the great stairway. 
‘What is the matter?’ I cried, as Jennie 
stood gazing in white terror at the attic 
landing far above her heed. 
The thing! the thing !"’ she shrieked; 
and again she fainted. 
ving her in the care of one of the ser- 
vants who had rushed after me, I took the 


gtnttenly one of the men called out, has 


a —_— 


oe a the rafiers there |’ 
© words, he jerked it d 

and from its folds tumbled ; litule misshapen 
Creatures dwarfed humpback, bis uncan- 


short cloak cast about his shoulders. 


bere?’ demanded the servan TAs 
a by the shoulder before he Sala 
“No harm please ?”’ piteous! th 
mite, lifting & pair of ceah woft | ae a 
face. ‘I'm only Drat, the little beggal ! I 
ain't no friends, an’ I ain’t no home.” 

Ls — my heart. 

“There, James, let him go,”’ 

“you bar tog | go,”’ I interfered; 
nd then, addressing this 
of humanity, I ssid : . aeer om 

‘Why have you been prowling about and 
frightening us half to death? Why—” 

“Please m I ain't frightened you half 
you've frightened me !”’ whined the culprit, 
a big tear coursing a white line over his 
dirty cheeks. 

“But why did you not knock at the deor 
and ask for shelter?’ I asked, with diffi- 
culty restraining a smile. 

“I was afeard they’d give mea pair o’ 
cufts.’’ 

And now 4a full tide poured cleansing! 
over his cheeks ” aad 

‘A pair of cuffs!" I echoed, in amaze 
ment. 

But James here burst into a laugh, ex- 
plaining. 

‘‘He means, Miss, that he was afraid we'd 
cufl his ears.” 

‘Yes’m !"’ assented Drat, as [ gave vent 
to an ‘Oh !”’ 

And then he added : 

‘I was here fust’m !”’ 

“Oh, you were ?’’ I laughed. 

Is & minute looking at him thought 
fuliv, after which I asked, slowly : 

‘Do you think you could work? Could 
you make yourself useful if I should keep 
you, and give you a home here?”’ 

"Deed I kin’'m!'’ he gas 
“Oh, keep me’m ! keep me! 
bodv !’’ 

‘I will,’’ I said, deeply touched. ‘James, 
take him duwn and give him a bath, and 
then get him something toest. I wil! go 
and try to manufacture a clean suit of some 
kind.’ 

And so the Helmsly Thing became what 
Jennie christened the Helmsiy Page. And 
never did a more faithful servant and friend 
live than our little Drat. Heaven bless him ! 


A Married Widow. 


BYW D M 


, eagerly. 
ain't got no- 











way from Taganrog to Kharkof in 1869 
and I was driving these dreary distances 
inautumn. For the first two days and 
nights the weather was lovely, but on the 
third morning, soon after sunrise, the sky 
became covered with heavy, torn, and jagged 
cl-uds; a northerly wind srose. and with 
thunder, lightning, cold gale, and snow, the 
winter burst on us as it yearly breaks on 
Southern Russia In half an hour the rich, 
biack, rolling plains had become an ocean of 
inky mu4, and we reiched the post station 
of Donski only to find the order, ‘‘Impossi 
ble to proceed.’’ 
I called for tea, and the samovar was 
brought in by a flue, upright, gray bearded 
man. whom, from his black velvet tunic aod 
siashed sleeves, I took to be the postmaster 
pimself. He was followed into the room by 
a noble looking Cossack women of bis own 
age, who ssid, ‘Little husband, why dun't 
youask the littlelord if be will eat a par 
tridge and a bit of bread? The kurupatks i- 
plump and the day will be long before his 
troika can be harnessed to face the storm.’ 
Sbe smiled sweetly as she spok«—he smiled 
loviogly upon ber; then she left us, looking 
lingeringly back. ; 
“Your wite s in love with you still, and 
you with her, postmaster,’ I said. “You 
must have beaten her well when she was 
young for her to love we 20. How long is 
singe you were marrie 
; oiipen sixty,” he replied; “I was merried 
at fwenty five ‘thirty five years ago—fise 
yeara before [died ’ 
tWoait | said I. 
¢ Five years beiore my death. Is it posei 
ble that you don't know my storys? You 
must have come from a long way oft, for I 
have heard that it is told even upon the 
7 throwing his legs acroes @ chair, 
without more ado, he spoke thus, “T was 
born in 1809 and can remember the return 
from Paris of my father and uncie—Cos 
sacks ofthe Don Those were grand days, 
when every Co-sack was an cficer bv birth, 
and when the Hetman Platof was King of 
Europe, cor q1eror of the Turks and of the 
French, and triend and equa! of the White 
Tsar. Now this Petersburg Tsar says that 
we're no better than his Great pene 
slaves, and for many years my sabre —_ 
long pistol have hung upon the wall un ; 
and when I have worn my red banded cap 


|: was just before the opening of the rail 


THE SATURDAY 
y: 
‘There's something shaking that roll of 


ny form rendered stil] more uncanny by a 


“You little imp, what are you doing 


EVENING POST. 








for I'm ashamed of it now; and they're even 
going to take away our privilege of the sup- 
ply of salt. 
“In 1834 asa young postmaster—for my 
father was dead—with a good place and a 
handsome beard, I was the best match in the 
two church villages round. I could pick my 
wife, and I chose Olga, that you saw just 
now. 


*There!"’ said I. 
“Ab! wait and see. Wait, little lord! 
Don't be im nt! Olgas was as lovely as 


she was g You have seen her in her 
sixtieth year Her ia what it was; 
and, though I may bean unsafe Judge, her 
beauty, I think, is not yet P 

iF 

**We were happy at ; but I was young. 
I felt the chaio. t was faithful to her as fet 
as women went, but not kind. We had no 
children. 

“One day, in 1839. she was in low spirits 
about me, and flung her arms upon a sudden 
about my neck, with, ‘Do you really love 
me, little John?’ 

***You know I do.’ 

‘* ‘But not as I love you.’ 

‘To tell you what thoughts flashed in an 
instant through my mind would be impoes: 
ble That what she said was true. That 
while I did love her ia a kind of way, I was 
bound to her for life, whether I would or 
no. Ina fit of wild rage, I struck her one 
short, sharp blow. She looked at me, with 
despair in her eyes, and walked slowly into 
our other room. I ran into the stable yard. 

‘* ‘Harness a troika,’’ said T to the star 
osta ‘I leave at once for Kharkof, with 
despatches that the courier dropped. and 


that I've found u the floor. Quick! 
quick! the best cou horses.’ 
‘In an instant they were ready. Merrily 


jingled the bells in the crisp air. Paul took 
the reins, and off I whirled. In twenty 
hours I was at Kharkef. To my friend the 
starosta at the great Kharkof station, who 
was equal in rank and pay to most post- 
masters themselves, I said, ‘Do me a ser- 
vice, little friend, as I would do one for you. 
I am going to leave my wife to whom I have 
been unkind, andam going to enlist in the 
Guards. ButI wish her to forget me, and 
she must think me dead. Write to her ina 
week, and tell her I was taken with the 
cholera and died. Beg her to forgive me 
for my unkindness. Say that! was grate 
ful for her love; and thatit was my last 
wish that she should marry again, some lid 
more worthy of her than myself Make in- 
terest to have the station continued to her as 
postmistress. She was a priest's daughter, 
and can write. 

‘‘We crossed ourselves; he swore; we 
bowed to the image in the corner of the sta- 
ble; and in five minutes I was gone."’ 

‘At the recruiting office I enlisted for the 
Empress's regiment of Cuirassiers of the 
Guard as a fourteen gears’ volunteer, and in 
a false name. I'd of course no papers, but 
they asked no questions for I was a fice re 
cruit. My beard was shaved my hair was 
ent, and when! got toSt. Petersburg, and 
was fitted with my uniform and eagle 
crowned helmet, no one would have known 
me_ I rose to be sergeant and second riding 
master, From your padarvjna I see that you 
are English. 

‘Now, in 1853, when I had served my 
time, there were rumors of warin Turkey 
against you, and yo ges offers were made 
to me to stop and drill the recruits. But I 
was wretched, and home sickness drove me 
S uth; though, if I found my wite dead or 
married again, I intended to kill myself.’’ 
“Petersburg is not a place for C #sacks 
either. By brooding over the past, | ha‘ 
become madly in love with my wite, It was 
no use for me to tell myself thst I had left 
her well cft; that she was married again and 
happy; that she was forty four and fat; or 
else perhaps secarecrow. I was madly io 
love. I got my discharge and mension pa 
pers. and s‘arted South At Kaarkof my 
triend was dead. Whast it she too were 
dead?” 

‘“*Who keeps the Donski post station 
now? I murmured, crossiog myself the 
while under my long cloak. 

Tne widow.’ 

‘““*A widow that has kept it fourteen 
years?’ 

“The same.’ 

‘‘In eighteen hours I was there. I recog. 
nised two of the old men, but they not me. 
{ rushed into the house. She was at her 
day book, writing, not changed; only gra 
ver, and with silverin her biack bair My 
own littie Olgas, in the best style of old 
days She did not turn to Jook at me but 
threw up her arms and fell forward on the 
tabl, I rushed to her and felt ber heart, with 
mine, too, all but ceasing to beat Ina mo 
ment she c»me to herse’f—our lips preserd 
together. That was in 1853. This is 1869 
Sixteen years gone likes day. We have 
made up for the past, little Jord. 

‘But would you believe it? That wretch 
ed Government at Petersburg insists that 
I am dead, and that the Donski station 
is kept by a widow. Or else, my beg the 
cuirassier riding. master mnst be , and 
with him his pension Mv widow accepts 
the situation with a smile, for our neighbors 
al! know better than to believe the Govern 
ment, but she keeps the books, signs the re- 


Avorgtaxn Women:—In some parts of 
Algeria the women, even the poorest, are 
permitted to show only one the other 
features being entirely conces 

An Esquimacx Custom:—The Esqui- 
maux have a beautiful custom. When 
little child dies they lay a dog's head in the 

ve, under the im that when 
wakes up it cannot find its owa way 
to the habitations of the just, and that the 
instincts ot the dog will lead it thither. 

Ansgcpotrs ov Wasuinoton —Washing- 
ton having ordered his garden at Mount 
Vernon to be ovened for the admission of the 
public during part of the summer, his gard. 
ener complained that the 

a the great maa, 


the flowers. ‘‘What, 
“are my visitors fond of flowers? Then 
plant more *"’ 

Lius —Every inhabitant of the ocean, 
which hasashell, derives the material of 
which that hard covering is composed 
the ter. Each time an oyster d 
water — iT some of its | 
taken on appropriate 
and goes directly to the living mem 
which deposits it, and thus the shell 

SoLouon's Wispom:—There is 
in the East that one of the tests by which 
the Q.cen of Sheba tried to prove the wis- 
dom of Solomon was by placing on the ta- 
ble before him two bouquets. one of the nat- 
ural the other of artificial flowers, and re- 
quiring that he should distinguish the one 
from other; whereupon the wisest man 
ordered the windows to be thrown open,and 
in camethe bees. - 

Pay ov Tus Bartisa So_pren —The 
weekly wages of « private soldier in the 
British Army is at the highest (Household 
Cavalry) $5 50 «nd at the lowest (Infantry 
of the Line) $8 85. Four per cent. of the 
rank and file of the regiment are allowed to 
be married; these men receive additional 
acoommodation and furniture for their 
wives and tamilies, and an additional allow- 
ance of fnel at onst of $6 00 a year. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF Hatn:—A coffin 
was disoovered in the abbey church of Rom- 
ney, England, in 1889 which contained the 
body of a female who had been buried at 
the time of the Normans, about the twelfth 
century. The bones had entirely decayed, 
but the bair, with its characteristic indestruc- 
tibility, was found entire, and appeared as 
if the skull had only recently been removed 
from it, retaining its form entire, and hav- 
ing plaited tails eighteen inches in length. 

Fancy ano Disease:--Proof of the well- 
known par ot imagination in affecting 
diseases is afforded in the following Arabian 
fable: One day a traveller met the Plague 
going to Cairo, and accosted itthus: ‘Fo 
what purpose are you entering Cairo?’ ‘Tc 
kill three thousand people,’’ rejoined the 
Plague. Some time after the traveler met 
the Plague on bis return, and ssid, “Bat 
you killed thirty thousand!"’ ‘Nay’’ re- 
plied the Plague, ‘‘I killed but three thou- 
sand; the rest died of fright.’’ 

CuenicaL Dietetics:—In ‘Wharton's 
History of roetry is quoted curious docu- 
ment, showing the dietary allowance of the 
clergy in the sixteenth century. An arch- 
bishop is allowed to have two swans or two 
capons in a dish, a bishop one;an archbishop 
six blackbirds at once; a bishop five, a dean 
four, an arch deacon two. If a dean has 
four dishes in his first course he is not after- 
wards to have custaris or fritters Ano 
archbishop may have six snipes, an arch 
deacon two. Rubbits, lares, pheasants and 
partridges are siiowed jo these proportions 
A canon residentiary isto have swan only 
on # Sinday; a rector of six'een marks, only 
three bla kbirds in a week. 


Prive or THe Manseiritiis:—The Mar- 
seiilnis is particularily proud of the comfort 
of his pative clime, and 1s never prepared to 
wimit that it cin he subj-ct to the many 
wintry ills thatthe N rtuis heir to Tne 
+xperience of the last few years, with the 
uowonted sight of sn occasional foot of 
snow on the ground, was rather ce'calated 
to sake this cooviciion. Alphonse K .rr, the 
famous French author who happened to ba 
io the old town atone time, remarked tos 
friendly native, ‘Well, yon can scarcely 
deny that thisissnow?’ ‘ Ca lit snow if you 
like '’ replied the Morseil'sis, tating ap a 
handful, and holding it bravely for a mo- 
ment or two; ‘‘but it is not cold snow."’ 


My Country ‘tisor Tuee —'t is gen- 
eral y supp eed that tne airot God save the 
K ng’ t> which our na’ onal song is a“ apted 
originated with Handel, in the time of Gor 

the First. It is alsoattri>ated tod ha Bal, 
musical protessor, in Queen El:saheth's 
time. who, it is said, con. p sed it for a din- 
ner given at the Merchant Tailors’ Hall io 
1603 in henor of the accession of King 
James the First of Eagland; and others as- 
cribe it to Henry Carey, about 1743 The 
French claim it. History tells us that certain 
words to that air were always sung by the 
maidens of St Cyr, when Louis the Pour- 
teenth entered the chapel of that establish- 
ment to hear the morning prayers. It is 
ssid that D: Brinon was the author of the 
words, and Lulli, (who had been a seullion 
in that monarch'skitchen) the father of the 
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ma. fearched from one end to the other, 


tah id 
red striped breeches I've always b 
and dy aa I could of the stripe in my 


ceipts, and paysthe taxes. I draw my pen- 
sion in myc name.’’ 


French opera, composed the air. 
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Lis. 
BY M. #. B. 
Our life is like the journey of a day; 
With gliadsome deat we gird ourselves at 


morn 
With f free we fare; we bold in scorn 
see pain and weartuess ; the way 
ures us On with prospects ever gay. 
Unseen before; we hear rich male borne 
On every breeze; and flowers, by time un- 


worn, 
With bueeand tragrance woo us to delay. 
When the warm sun has finisbed half bis race, 
Our feet wax weary, but we onward wend, 
Yet fain would rest us for a littie space, 
Until, at longta, the shades of evening b'end 
With day's last light; the stars come out apace; 
And sweet repose is at our journey's ead. 


VERA; 


A Guiltless Crime. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CRCIL CARLISLE,’ KTC 





CHAPTER XLVI.—(contixvuxp ) 


O, Florrie—and make yourself charm. 
ing—but that you cannot help 
hen she was alone, Vera clasped 
her hands together, and fixed her eyes 
with a long sveadfast gaze on the fire. 

*‘What would Vivian say of my acting to- 
night?’ was her thought. ‘‘It was success. 
ful. In a few days,’’ she repeated, half 
aloud —‘‘and what will] he think then?’ 
~ With dreary tearless eyes she looked down 
at the flashing ring on her finger—the ring 
he had p there, sign of deathless faith, 
unbroken troth, and love that casts out al! 
fear; and now she was going to»reak that 
solemn pledge. Slowly she drew from her 
breast—where it ever rested—a smal! oval 
miniature, a marvel of the painter’sart, and 
gazed on the beautiful face, so worshipped, 
with a passionate despair in her eyes. 

‘Can I do it?’ she whiepered. ‘Oh, 
Vivian, it is for thy sake! For thy sake I 
am strong even to deal this cruel blow.”’ 

She pressed the miniature to her lips and 
replace it; and when, a moment later, the 
maid knocked at her door she was ca)m and 
collected again, sitting by the hidden sepul- 
chre of hope and happiness. 

There were only a few present on that 
eveoing—Saint Leon, Lord Cascelles, a fa- 
mous musician of Europan note, a leading 
artist and his wife, and Florrie Morton. 

The latter watched the beautiful hostess, 
and wondered bow she could throw off all 
traces of such passion as she had recent! 
shown, and sing and play and talk so brit 
liantly. The painter, al] unwittingly, asked 
her tor a special favorite of Vivian's, and 
she played it without hesitation, withoutany 
apparent emotion; and, when she sang, 
there was nota quiver in the full pathetic 
tones of her voice. But Vivian Devereux 

noted things that escaped Florence Morton. 
No one but he would have observed that she 
avoided him; that in her troubled eyes there 
was added pain; that, though she never 
seemed to do so, she was watching the time, 
and wishing for the evening to close The 
guests did not remain very late; and, when 
Count Saint Leon, after a forma! farewell to 
his hostess, had escorted the last departure 
—Fiorrie Morton—to her i ohn a e sud. 
denly remembered that Mademoiselle Ca)l- 
deron had wished to speak to him with ref- 
erence to some matter of business; and, say 
ing this in the hearing of the footman, he 
turned back into the house, and went up to 
the drawing room floor again. 

He trusted in his diplomacy to make the 
opportunity he wanted, and fate or fortune 
was on his side, for, as he opened the door 
of the ante-room, he saw Vera standing near 
the window, where, perhaps passing through 
the room, she had paused a moment to look 
on the cloudless sky, al] flooded with wintry 
moonlight. She heard the opening of the 
door, and started with a sudden fear—ior 
once—for a second, losing self control at 
Vivian's unlooked-for reappearance. He 
caught the look and the half recoil and the 
accent of apprehension in her quick excia. 
mation 


**M. de Saint Leon! Pardon—you startled 
me!"’ 

She came forward, to give herself, he 
knew, the position of van being nearer 
the door, eo that she could the more casily 
and put a term to the interview, 
tor saw at once that he intended to ques- 
tion her. Bout Vivian was hardly the man 
to be thus baffled. He took her hand and 
quietly led her back to the window. 

“What is the matter, Vera?’ he then said, 
bending down. ‘‘Tell me.’’ 

fo dhonats ives bene her head drooped; 
she made no answer. Vivian dropped her 
hand, but only to lay his own on her shoul. 
der with—ehe felt it, subtle as it was—eome- 
thing of command in his touch; and, though 
the repeated question was perhaps even 
~~ gently uttered, it was more impera- 


“‘Nothing,’’ she answered gloomingly, 
not to shrink ‘ 
‘Nothing! strange answer to give me, 


Vera—a proverbia)] excuse for silence!’’ 





THE SATURDAY 


She turned her face to the window again 


and replied— 
“I know it; but I have no other answer to 


O vivian removed his hand from her shoul 
der and folded his arms, 

“I have not your full confidence, Vera,’’ 
he said in a quiet low tone. ‘There is some 
sorrow in your life you will not suffer me to 
share. Perhaps the secret is not your own. 
If this be so, ve me that I questioned 
you, for it must pain to you to seem to 
distrust me Good-night.”’ . 

“If you would only trust me less,’’ she 
said hoarsely, leaning her burning forehead 
against the cold glass, and struggling with 
heartbreaking sobs—' if you would only 
trust me less! 

Again those self-condemning words! He 
passed his arm round her and drew her close 
to him. 

**Vera,’’ he said very gravely, ‘‘this must 
not be. I have surely a right to ask why 
again and again you imply t my faith in 
you is mate coed 4 You cannot shake that 
faith but you show me that you are made 
to suffer, and I am shut out from even the 
power to give counsel. Why, too, should 

ou shrink from me? I must see you again. 
t is late now; and I cannot, for your sake, 
linger longer. Good-night once more ”’ 

And he bent down and kissed her nee, 
those lips that would make him believe a lie 
that should wreck even his wondrous faith! 
See her in! Ay, when he next looked 
on that face, it would be too late to question 
her; he would know then why she sbrank 
from him, why his love reproached her; he 
would remember with bitter anguish her 
self-accusation, her miserable pleading, ‘‘If 
you would only trust me less’’—too late— 
too late! 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


HE day that was to marka turning—point 
in Vera Calderon's fate broke brigh' and 
clear—the day she was to see Percy Ever- 
est for the last time perhaps. She had 

—_~ s less night. She had dismissed 
er maid, telling her that she should be very 
late, and would not need her. And 80 she 
wasalone. All sounds at length sank into 
silence; sleep tell on every member of that 
household save its mistress. She paced up 
and down her dressing-room, not outwardly 
agitated, but the awful anguish of those long 
hours had not been surpassed even on the 
terrible night when Vivian Devereux lay a 
prisoner in Bodmin Goal. {f Lady Land 
port, who had said that Vera ever reminded 
her of that most unhappy face of Beatrice 
Cenci in Delaroche’s marvellous picture, 
could have seen her now, she might almost 
have thought that the artist had beheld in 
prophetic vision this queen of society on 
whose head the doom her face foreshadowed 
must fall before another sun sank in the 
West. 

She bad written a brief letter to Aileen, 
and in it was this passage—‘' Whatever may 
happen in the next few days, Aileen— 
whatever you may hear—do nothing, by 
word or deed, till you hear from me again.”’ 
This letter woul reach Temple Rest to- 
morrow night. 

Tc-morrow night! As she closed the en- 
velope she roce, and, as she instinctively 
looked round the room, replete with every 
luxury, an involuntary shudder passed 
through her frame. The sensitive nature, 
nurtured in refinementand #:thetic culture, 
shrank not only from the moral degradation, 
but from the physical surroundings of a 
prison—from coarseness and ugliness—she, 
to whom sights and sounds of uty were 
not a luxury but a necessity, who had ‘“‘lived 
among the mpg breathing perfumed 
air’’—a world in which the heart might 
break, but taste would never be shocked, eye 
and ear never be outraged—a world of 
graceful forms and harmonious colors; of 
voices softly modulated, the very accent 
speaking of culture and leisure, the absence 
of burry and business, and the wear and 
tear of harsh work to keep the wolf from the 
door. And this new and awful life that she 
had read about sometimes as a child, and 
looked upon in vague wondering pity, as 
children of ready sympathies and warm 
imaginations will—looked down upon trom 
among the ‘‘golden exhalations’’ of the 
bright world so far above it—this life that 
had seemed eo unreal, socruel, had been for 
two years daily, hourly, before her eyes;and 


to-night she stood on its th She 
saw herself, and haggard, in garb of 
shame, s g spectre of her former self, 


moving in the monotonous round of that dis- 
ma) existence. Last night she was the 
centra] figure in a splendid assembly; the 
crowd came round her when she entered ;her 
smiles were sought, her most careless words 
listened to with attention; the light of jewe\s 
fiashed with her every movement, the sheen 
of satin and glitter of cloth of gold. To. 
morrow cnet see her in a prison-cell, in 
garment of serge, while hands 
that hed toyed with the jewelled fan 
over the ivory keys 
‘s task; not commandin 
now, but Sng out from life an 
; knowing 


tin 
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brought low. The hideousness of depravity, 
the ugliness of debased humanity, be tobe 
long? She looked st her delicate hands. 
Would they give her hard work to do? Per- 
haps not—at first—until she got used to the 
changed life—used to that awful routine of 
rising up and lying down, of walking round 
a paved yard, of sitting in a dreary chapel, 
and doing an allotted task in an allotted 
time. There were priceless rings dn the 
hands she clasped and unclasped so often 
to-night. They were symbols of this life 
that was ing away from her; they world 
have nothing to do with that er life. 
Vivian's ring she would send back to him. 

‘I can never be more to him than I am 
now,”’ she said, with white lips that did not 
tremble. ‘‘He kissed me to-night for the 
last time perhaps—unless I should not live 
through that prison life, and then they 
would let him see me when my last hours 
came. But I think I can live it through—I 
think I can; they would not give me man 
years. I shrank from him to-night. 
thought my heart would break indeed when 
he took me in his arms and kissed me; but 
now I am eo glad he came back.”’ 

So the dawn broke y and ead in the 
eastern sky, and Vera drew aside the curtain 
and looked out, and watched the light 
spreading over the heavens—the light of the 
advancing day that was bringing her fate 
nearer to her—the day that must part her 
from Vivian Devereux, perhaps for ever. 

*‘My dear,’’ said Madame Latouche, when 
the girl met her in the break fast-room, ‘‘you 
look deathly; you give yourself no rest.’ 

She did not like to say how startled she 
felt; but Vera saw it in her eyes. She merely 
answered however— 

‘T cannot rest. I shall not rest again;’’ 
and she bent over Alba. 

‘You will go back to him now, Alba,’’ 
she half whispered. ‘‘I wonder if you will 
remember me when I am in prison?’ 

An hour later she summoned the head- 
footman to her boudoir. 

‘William, shessid, ‘‘I expect Mr. Everest 
to-day—he comes on very important busi. 
neas. Let him be shown into the library at 
once; but remember I am not at home to an 
one else—not even to Miss Morton and 
de Saint Leon. This is my strictcommand.”’ 

And William retired, wondering at these 
unusual orders. 

Half an hour later be knocked at the 
door again. Vera, walking up and down, 
stopped, and calmly bade him enter. The 
servant handed her a card. 

‘‘Mr. Everest is in the library, madam.”’ 

‘Thank you. I will come directly.”’ 

Bo Saint n'’s card had been handed to 
her with almost the same words, and she 
had waited for him in this very room— 
waited for Vivian Devereux—the man for 
whom she was now going to lay down more 
than her life. That day she had gone to 
meet a lover—to-day an awful fate that 
must tear her from his arms for ever. 

She paused not a moment. There was 
neither tremor or hesitation. She 
quickly down the stairs, and did not even 
halt outside the library coor, but opened it 
at once and went in. 

Percy Everest stood at the further end of 
the rnom, and as Vera advanced he scanned 
face and form with a keen and questioning 
look. Her face was always without a color; 
now her very lips were almost hueless,and in 
her stern hopeless eyes there was a strong 
glitter. She was clothed entirely in black 
velvet, and that morning garb enhanced the 
effect of the whole picture. She looked, 
moved, dressed like a woman going to her 
death A thrill of awe, almost of fear, 
passed through Everest as he gazed at this 
most unhappy girl; but not one thought of 
relenting flashed into*his mind. 

Vera, paused a few paces from where 
Everest stood, rested her hand lightly on 
the table; and at that moment Everest 
caught the flash of Vivian's ring, and a sud. 
den fierce gleam in his eyes seemed to an. 
swer it. She saw this; but there was no 
change in her own face, as she said very 
quietly— 

*‘After what passed the other night, I ex- 
pected you to-day, and I can anticipate 
what you are about to say; but I will hear 
you out.”’ 

“There is little tosay, Vera,”’ said Ever- 
est, watching her while he spoke. ‘You 
have but to recall what I told yousix months 
ago, when the first news of Vivian Deve 
reux’s death reached London. I am simply 
here now to reiterate those words. I have 
om the grace that the customs of society 

emand. Six months may seem short to 
form new ties, even if the old had not been 
so rudely and cruelly broken; but 1 have 
suffered you long enough to play with me— 
almost defy me. You hope doubtless that 
death may haply intervene and rob me of 
victory; cherish such a hope no longer. 
There is no mercy—no drawing back You 
would willingly slay me as I stand here; but 
} tage —_ willingly face the alterna. 

of dely mée—now too 
Desens is dead?” os ae 

e leaned forward a little as he ceased 
speaking, and laid his clenched hand on the 
table as though to enforce those merciless 
words; but Vera did not move. He could 
see the velvet bodice rise and fall over the 
laboring heart—that was all. 

She answered him at once in a steady, 








even voice, and looked at him with some 
sabtle in her eyes that grew upon 
him while spoke. 


‘The simile hardly holds 
Everest. ‘Listen to me again, 
me once more place the case clearly 
you, and give you your choice 
time. You need my silence; 


him always; but what is there to hope for 
nowt What can stand between you and the 
vital necessity of keeping the truth hidden 
to the end?’ 

Like a mantle aseumed at will the stony 
calm Vera had hitherto preserved fell from 
her. Not that she spoke even now with any 
violent dispiay of emotion; but in face and 
mien, in every tone of the voice, there were 
the surge and quiver of a passion that shook 
her like a tempest. 

‘*You tell me,”’ she said, ‘‘that you have 
suffered me to play with you long enough— 
that the hour of reckoning has come, and 
the victim must be ready! The victim is 
ready, but not tor the sacrifice you seek. I 
have played with you—fooled you—yes, 
though I was in your power—fooled you 
into believing that I would sacrifice soul 
and body to purchare your silence—you 
who from the beginning have been a t r 
—who sought the hospitality to be within 
reach of revenge, and embraced in that re 
venge those who had wrought no wrong, 
striving. by pitiful slander, to injure a man 
who was guiltless towards you and yours— 
hating him as base minds hate, because he 
had all] that you lacked, and because he saw 
you were not what you seemed, and dis- 
trusted yon, and not only because he was 
Chandos. Devereux—you who taunted that 
maa with cruel insult when the shame you 
knew to be unmerited fellon him! Has not 
all this been enough. but must you fill up 
the measure to overflowing, and claim. no 
less a price for the silence that honor sand 
mercy should keep—it kept at all—than the 
hand of the woman who, in giving it to you, 
must give up with it present honor, love, 
peace and all hope in the future? Never— 
no, not for one moment, so help me Heaven, 
did I dream ot sin so black, of misery 80 
blank, as becoming your wife! I played 
with you, fooled you—aye, let me repeat it 
—It to put off the evil day; but I never 
meant, when it came, to buy security trom 
the world’s contumely by a deadly sin, 
stripped or all that can plead for mercy, 
without even the excuse of love!’ 

Everest had listened to Vera without in- 
terruption at first too utterly amazed for 
even the thought of it, afterwards held si- 
lent by fierce anger, strangely blended with 
awe of this splendid haughty woman, who 
heaped such bitter scorn upon him, who 
defied him with such passion. But, when 
she ceased and stood facing him, a flush on 
her cheek now, her dark eyes burning, her 
left hand. on which the diamond flashed and 
scintillated—she wore no other jewels there 
to—day—grasping the golden cross or her 
breast, but still trembling, then the man re- 
gained the power of speech and action, and 
struck his own hand on the table with such 
violence that a slender glass ornament 
standing on it was shivered into eo 

“Do you tempt fate?” he said, through 
his teeth. ‘‘Do you dare to stand before 
me and tell me you have tooled me from the 
beginning, and will brave the worst rather 
than become my wife? Be it so then! | 
take up the gage you have thrown down 
And remember that when [ place my foot on 
the ers hand has indicated I will 


not turn though you kneel to implore 
me ’ 

“Kneel to Percy Everest! Well, | 
have so low that you may have 


t to believe I oould be guilty or 
ion. I have ? ds 
limbs 


some ri 
even this d 
insolent triumph, your merciless 


tions ot power but { think my ey 
would me before they bent in humilis. 
tion of a before you. No, I el 


nothing of you. [ask nothing now. 
ou your choice—not between whst you 
ve played for and vengeance—the firs: is 
lost—but between the revenge 
ready to your hand and 
give as an alternative; 
spoke with 
will simply choose that which will best carry 
out your purpose. You cannot have the 
broad lands of Temple Rest and the status 


of its lord; want reven it is yours.” 
ts mien, by Hoavent’ I see the mesn- 
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before bim. 

‘Hold! ’ she cried, bas oe hp ee and ae 
ner that perforce arrested his steps. ‘‘First 
hear me; then—if you—if, for your life's 
sake, you dare—I am w every word 
[ utter—go to M de Saint m and 
to him the whole truth, and add to it the 


charge you have this minute brought against 
me.’ 


She saw that her words produced an im. 
mediate effect. The man was a coward at 
heart; his face turned white; he fell back 
involuntarily. 

“IT will hear you,’’ he said, assuming a 
sneering tone which did not for a moment 
deceive her. 

Vera laid her hand on the chair again, but 
it was quite steady now. In her next words 
she took the final step and sealed her fate. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
Ys surest way to be revenged cn me,’’ 





she said, ‘‘is to keep silence still, and 

suffer me to be condemed as the mur- 
deress of Marmaduke Devereux."’ 

Perfect silence ensued. Vera was meas 

uring the effect of this first move in the 

game; and it was what she had foreseen 

Everest drew back, gasing at her wonder- 

a 


ingly, at first hardly seeming to comprehend 
her meaning; but, as it grew upon him, the 
truth being strengthened by the memory of 


words she had spoken from time to time that 
flashed back upon him fraught with a new 
significance, his manner changed. His 
mind, quick and keen, if not brilliant or 
profound, saw what he deemed the flaw in 
herarmor. He could not however go tar- 
ther and perceive that Vera Calderon was 
not a woman to leave a joint for her enemy's 
arrow to pierce. 

“A noble sacrifice of self.’’ he muttered, 
with a sneer; ‘‘and no doubt your plan has 
been well matured! You can easily reduce 
the crime to manslaughter—you, a young 
and beautiful woman, an heiress, and a 
leader of society. A year's imprisonment 
and you would be free again, and Count 
Saint Leon would overlook the crime, and 
the sileace that allowed his cousin to suffer; 
or perhaps you would tell him the truth,and 
he would pity rather than blame you. No, 
Vera Calderon; you have re me your 
hand with bitterest scorn—you shall feel the 
full weight of mine ’’ 

“As you will, You think that I have 
learned already to forget Vivian Devereux, 
that I only seek to avert a shame that would 
bea barrier between M de Saint Leon and 
myself, But first let me ask you one ques— 
tion. If Vivian Devereux were living, 
would you make the choice you have made 
now? Would you have no cause to fear 
him? You knew him to be a man of fierce 
passions and strong will; you knew that, ifa 
priceless friend, he would be a dangerous 
enemy; and more—I tell you this—and who 
should kaow him better than I?—that the 
truth would not part him from me. For all 
I have suffered he would love me. if that 
were possible, the more deeply The sin 
and the shame were not mine; he would 
bow even his pride for his love's sake Ay, 
Percy Everest, you know not, you cannot 
know, what such a man will do and dare for 
the woman who loves him and has borne 
what I have borne for his sake!"’ 

Did there for one moment shoot across 
that man’s evil nature a ray of light, a 
yearning to comprehend, if even but vaguely, 
the sublimity of self-sacrifice shown to him 
here, ‘he wonderful power of love and de 
votion that Vera Calderon psinted in colors 
= with the vividness of faith and 
trust? If so, that light passed quickly—too 
briefin its passage to leave a transient trace 
. the cruel eyes, a quiver on the cruel 


“If Vivian Devereux were alive!’’ he said 
slowly. ‘Is thisa time for chimeras—for 
raising false issues? If you have a motive, I 
cannot fathom it.’’ 

“‘T have a motive—a simple one.”’ 

Throughout this interview no change in 
him, however slight, had escaped Vera's 
singularly penetrating gaz2, and she saw 
how he started and qisiled at the mere 
thought e»»jured by her supposition, the 
dread of Vivian Devereux's vengeance. The 
game was her own now. She leaned over 
the back of the chair, and fixed her clear 
stern eyes on his face with a trace of mock 
ery in their luminous depths 

‘I put, as you thought, « chimerical 
case,"’ she said steadily, ‘to see how you 
would meet the ides. Bat it was no chi- 
mera that I before you. Vivian Deve- 
reux is living.”’ 

“Living!’’ Vivian Devereux living!’’ 

The words dropped slowly from his livid 
hips, as if each one were wrung from him by 
some invisible aud irresistible power He 
stood gazing at her blankly for fall a min- 
ute; and unflinching—nay, with an 
almost fierce triumph in eyes now— 
met that gaze and bore it down. There he 
saw all clearly. 

‘‘Bo,”” he said at last, in a voice so changed 
and hoarse that it ye pant 
Devereux—this man who affected not to 








t, who told 

would horsewhip me likes dog wherever he 
met me! Did he think—did think—I 
should ever forget that? If! not hated 


him for his name's sake, I would ha 
treeured that to hurl beck at him one 
day. Ay’’—he was trembling as he spoke 


I read it aright! The prophecy has been 
fulfilled, the pride of that accursed house 
has been brought low, its honor wounded; 
but let the drama be played out tothe end. 
You have acted your parts well, you and 
zou lover, Vera Calderon; what a pity it is 

estiny did not place two such actors on the 
stage—that the magnty te one of real life!"’ 

“Yes, it was well played,” assented the 
girl, in a quiet passionlees kind of manner, 
ome go be variance with the strong emo. 
tion that preceded it; ‘‘and you do well, 
Mr. Everest, for your own sake, to remem- 
ber what Vivian Devereux said to you— 
that he would not forget it if you bt 
shame to Tredegar's dau ter by omnia 
her name with Would he be more merci. 
ful if he knew what far more bitter cause he 
had for veugeance?’’ 

Everest folded his arms. He quailed 
again, and she saw it; but he had art enough 
not to show openly how sharp a shock of 
fear the knowledge of the supposed French 
Count’s true identity had given him, and 
self-control was assisted by the further 
knowledge that it rested with him whether 
Vivian Devereux should learn the truth 

Everest did not immediately answer Vera 
He stood silent, his mind dwelling on the 
two subjects so closely interwoven—the fact 
that Vivian Devereux lived, and the terrible 
revenge, worse than shame and banishment, 
that Vera had wilfully pleced, as it were, in 
the hollow of hiahand. Percy Everest was 
not a man of volcanic passions; his hatred 
was malignant, taking count of trifles—re. 
lentless, with the cruelty ofa temperament 
incapable of passionate love, but in which— 
as is often the case, as though in compensa 
tion—vindictiveness has the power of a = 
sion, possessing that grim ferocity which, 
when the prey is secured, is it not in haste to 
destroy it, but watches it with a quiet pleas 
ure, and can think clearly over sl! collateral 
issues, past, present, and future. So Ever. 
est’s mind rested now at first on the disclo. 
sure Vera had made, and it seemed strange 
that no suspicion of the trutb had ever 
crossed him. 

The matter was so simple, after all. His 
own words, carelessly uttered at Chandos 
Royal, had been verified; Vivian had per- 
sonated his cousin, and no man had discov 
ered him. It wassome consolation to reflect 
that Vivian himself had acted his part with 
such consummate art that those who had 
known him well had found no cause to sus 
pect who the pseudo—count really was; and 
the story told by Alphonse was carefully 
contrived to make the whole world believe 
Chandoe-Devereux dead, and so disarm sus. 
picion of the Count Saint Leon, if it should 
arise, while it was so vague to shut the door 
on proof and secure to the seeming trustee 
the rule of his own property. Then Everest 
turned to the thought of the fell revenge by 
which he could trample on the heart of the 
man he hated and the woman who had 
scorned and defied him. He weighed all, 
he considered every point; and then he 
spoke. 

‘I have read,’’ he said, his eyes travelling 
slowly upwards to Vera’s tace; after pausin 
for a moment to rest on Vivian's betrotha 
ring—‘‘I have read in heroic legends of 
women who gave themselves a willing sac- 
rifice for those they loved The story of 
modern life, the story of Vera Calderon, will 
match the noblest of those tales. You would 
restore the banished lord of Chandos end 
Rougemont to land and honor —restore him 
to the goodwill of the world—give him back 
his spotless name, his glorious career; yet in 
doing this you rob the casket of its most 
priceless jewel—you restore the field of 
ambition, but rob the heart of life and light. 
He must lose you for ever, he must believe 
you guilty of crime, cowardice, and treache 
ry''—he watched her narrowly to see it she 
flinched, but there was not the quiver of a 
muscle, not even a momentary dilation of 
the eyes shining with the steadfast light of 
high resolve; ‘‘to save your fatal secret, and 
to save Vivian Devereux you fling yourself 
into the breach, and place an everlasting 
barrier between his life and yours. He 
might break through the barrier of a reflect- 
odd :-but he would not dare toso brave 
the world as to take to wife the woman 
whose hand, even under dire provocation, 
bad shed his own brother's blood — the wom 
an who, for that crime, bad endured im- 

risonment and who—far worse—hbad suf- 
ered the man who loved her and trusted 
her with such unquestioning fsith to bear 
all the burden of the crime."’ 

“Do I need r lips to tell me all tnis?’’ 
asked Vera calmly. ‘You have chosen your 
revenge; gloat over its sweetness in silence 
apd alone. I know no reason why this in~ 
terview should be prolonged. 

She moved slightly from her position, as 
though she turn to the door. 

‘“Stay!’’ cried Everest; and she paused in 
haughty impatience. ‘Before you endl 





part,”’ he went on, “there are three ques- 
tions that have to be considered. The first 
Adeline——"’ 


Vera; ‘but 


as by me; but remember th I have 
no apparent motive for making the disclo- 
sure except the one! shall remorse. 
Vivian Devereux's ise not even 
aie Gupeeay. What is the third ques- 
t A] 

‘This. What if Chandos-Devereux re. 
—what if he seeks the 
truth from your lips? Wera Calderon, with 
all your rare strength of will, you area 
woman—end you love him.” 

*‘What can you know of a woman's love, 
Percy Everest?’ questioned Vera, with « 
contempt too deep for . “Do you 
tremble already for the success of your re- 
venget Truly it werea happier lot to bea 
very outcast—a life of shame and « pauper’s 
coffin—-than to be your wife. Leave me 
now. I might hope that I should see your 
face no more, but that I know I shall see it 
once again when I am led forth a condemned 
prisoner. You will come to Jook on me and 
taunt me as you taunted him! That touches 


ou. You 1 the lash—you wince, and 
ear also! Ay, I can our coward 
soul,”’ she slowly; ‘ you might 
have reason h to fear me—for, if ever 


woman owed to a man a debt of deadly 

hatred, I owe that debt to you, Percy Ever 

est—yet so t is my scorn that I can 

al think I hate you. Are you answer. 
it 

‘‘By Heaven, yes!"’ sald Everest, and an 
evil light gleamed in his eyes. ‘“The tongue 
that can drop such ] is best sealed in a 
prison—house.’’ He laid his hand on the 
door, paused, and looked back. ‘‘I shall 
see you again,’’ hesaid. ‘You have dared, 
defied, despised, tricked me, in your last 
moments uf freedom; I will come to look on 
your fall, and see what the world thinks ot 
you, and how you face that world in which 
you were—are, for this one-day more—a 
queen.”’ 

Her features, her mien, were sublime as 
she turned to him. 

‘‘A queen I shall still be—even then,’’ she 

. '*¥es, come and see me; let a coward 
see how a brave spirit meets its fate.’’ 

The barbed shaft was hurled back at him. 
As she stood before him, he at her a 
moment dazzled, abashed; the magnitude of 
the whole awful sacrifice she was makin 
was revealed to him and the vision appal! 
him He hid his tace from her and went 
out, and the door was closed between them. 

She stood, for fully five minutes after she 
was alone, like one stricken with catalepsy 
—motionless, with locked hands, face and 
form as rigid as if wrought in marble. 
Then suddenly she staggered, caught blindly 
at the chair near her, and fell forward on 
her knees—sank lower, and lay prostrate on 
the floor. For the first time ina life of 
agony the oblivion so often vainly yearned 
for closed over the broken beart. 


om . * o 7 


The library bell rang, and William, 
Vera's special attendant, hastened to answer 
it. His mistress rose from the table, where 
she had been — 

‘‘William,”’ she said quietly, ‘‘take my re- 

rds to Madame Latouche and ask ber 

indly to excuse me from joining her at 
luncheon to-day, as I must «o out on busi 
ness that cannot wait. Then order the 
brougham to come round at once. Lastly, 
take this letter yourself to M. de Saint 
Leon's chambers in the Albany, and deliver 
it to Alphonse or to the Count—to no one 
elas. o* 

‘Yes, madame,”’ William looked wist- 
fu in his mistress’s face, and sighed 
heavily as he left the room 

Twenty minutes Jater Vera stepped into 
the brougham, and the footman asked where 
the coacoman was to drive her. 

‘To Bow Btreet,”’ she said, in her usual 
clear soft tones and distinct enunciation 

Yet the man thought he could not have 
heard correctly. 

‘I beg pardon, madamef’’ he said hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘To Bow BStreet,’’ repeated Vera. ‘‘Bow 
Street police-station.’’ 

‘*The police-station?’’ said the coachman 
in a wondering undertone, when he received 
the message. ‘What in the world fort 
There's been no robbery—nor nothing!"’ 

‘That was my orders,’’ returned the foot- 
man; and he stood on the pavement and 
watched the bam out of sight. ‘‘Bow 
Street police-station!’’ he muttered in be- 
wilderment ‘What can my lady want 
there? But then,’’ he added philosophically, 
and not very appositely, ‘‘Miss Calderon 
was never like other people.”’ 

And he returned to the house, and com- 
municated in the servants’ hal) the intelli 

ence that Miss Calderon had gone to Bow 
Street lice-station. But they thought he 
was joking, and on!y laughed at him. 
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handed his master a letter. 

“William has just brought it, monsieur, 
from Carlton-house Terrace. He did not 
wait foran answer. He says there is none."’ 

It was nothing strange that Vera Calderon 
should have written to him—it might be on 


“Great Heaven, what can this mean?’ 

A mist swept before his eyes—his brain 
reeled; but, with a fierce effort of self con- 
trol, he mastered himself and read the un- 
ha letter to the end. 

‘I cannot endure longer,’’ Vera wrote, 
in characters clear and sharply defined, bear. 
ing no traces of the anguish that must have 
racked her while she wrote them, ‘‘this life 
of deception and treason. Your 
love breaks my heart; your faith is 
reproach. You would not believe me when 
T warned you—confession almost om my 


some weight on my heart that I will not suf. 
fer you to share. You tell me you must 
know the truth—that you must see me and 
wring it from me. Vivian, I cannot face 
you—TI dare not; but it needed not this ter- 
ror to a ie the truth that will 
clear your for the burden of this sin 
is crushing me, and I can better endure the 
eternal tion from you—better endure 
the loss of your love—than to live a lie. For 
more than two years, Vivian, you have car. 
ried the curse of my crime—if crime that 
was not—before Heaven I say it—wrought 
by wilful intent. My hand took Marma- 
duke Devereux’s life; but I had not thought 
to kill him. It was an act of sudden pas 
sion; for he met mein the heat of beffled 
anger and jealousy, and spoke to me vio. 
lently and insolently. What need to write 
more to you? I dare not ask forgiveness;bat 
it is not too late for some atonement. I can 
never atone to you for your faith betrayed, 
your life made desolate. When read 
this I shall have made public confession of 
the wrong done to you. Your noble heart 
would plead for silence still—would spare 
methis shame. But that must not be. I 
asked you once, Vivian. to remember me at 
my best. Task you now to think how! 
suffered you to bear my sin—how your love 
has been wasted and your trust ocd ed! 
Ob, would that I had never seen your iBea, 
Vivian Devereux!"’ 
(TO BE CONTINURD. ) 


Goop ann Bap News.—Bad news weake 
ens the action of the heart, oppresses th- 
lungs, destroys the appetite, stops the diges. 
tion, and partially suspends all the functions 
of thesystem. An emotion of shame flushes 
the face; fear blanches, joy illuminates it; 
and an instant thrill electrifies a million of 
nerves. Surprise spurs the pulse into a 
gallop. Delirium infuses great energy. 
Voli commands, and hundreds of mus- 
cles spring to excite. Powerful emotions 
often kill the body at a stroke. Chilo, 
Diagoras, and Sophocles died of joy at the 
Grecian games. The news of defeat killed 
Philip V. One of the popes died of an emo- 
tion of the ludicrous on seeing his pet mon- 
key robed in] ontificals, occupying the chair 
ot state. Mu 4 Moloch was carried upon 
the field of battle in the first stages of an in 
curable disease; upon seeing his army give 
way, he rallied his panic-stricken eons 
rolled back the tide of battle, shouted 
tory, anddied. The doorkeeper of Congress 
expired on hearing of the surrender of 
Cornwallis. Eminent pudlic speakers have 
oon akon the midst of an im 
burst of uence, or when the emo- 
tion that produced it Be Nh. bg 
Lagrave, the young Parisian, died when he 
heard that the musical prize for which he 
had competed was adjudged to another. 
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TRE BEASOR WHY. 





BY 8B. L. 





My littie love, your sunny curis are golden ; 
ae, pootty one, your laughing eyes are 


6, 

How strange to have a lover, gray and olden, 
w ese years are many, bat whose heart is 

Listen, my littie love, and I shall tell 

The reason why | love my darling well. 


For many vears , 80 runs the story, 
1 held a softiy yleiding bandin mine 
In her bright eyes there was the self-same 
ory 


i] 
of oveliness and truth I find in thine. 
If you were older. dear one, you could guess 
That, loving ber, | could not love you less. 


my, child, "tis beautiful to live life over— 
he sweetness of love's perfume never dies, 
You are my loved one; I am still a lover, 
1 find her soul refiectedin your eyes, 
And she is looking on us from above; 
Then kiss your grandpaps, my iittie love! 


Little Love. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 














now, and let her attend to your curls; 

you must look very neat, or Mr. Irving 

will not love you. It is almost dinner 
time,’’ said Bessie’s mother 

Immediately the child rose, raised her sweet 
lips to kiss mamma, and followed the nurse 
from the room 

It is perfectly wonderful how much in- 
fluence Mr. Irving has over that child! Just 
tell her to doanything.and say it will please 
him, and that is enough. I never saw any 
thing like it,’’ said Mrs Wallace to a friend 
sitting beside her, who answered: 

‘I have, and would not encourage--or 
rather would strenuously endeavor to over 
come—that influence.”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear Georgie, what is trou- 
bling that wise head of yours? What means 
that a look and anxious light in your 

en ad 


B come; nurse is waiting! Run, 


‘Fannie, I'm perfectly astonished at peo- 
ple whose duty it isto watch over and guard 
their little ones, especially their girls trom 
sorrows, planting in their young hearts seeds 
which may grow to be thorns, and treating 
children as though they were void of an 
deeper thought and feeling than the apprec 
ation of a do}l or box of toys. Iam sure that 
some children of five years have hearts that 
love as devotedly and suffer as keenly as 
many of mature years. You are alten 
your head. I want to tell you a little story 
to prove my assertion We have half an 
hour before uinner. Will you listen?’ 

**Yes, certainly; but it must have a happy 
ending.'’’ answered Mra Wallace. 

‘*l cannot prom'se: perhaps the eud has not 
yet come. You know Hattie Roy?’ 

“I do, certainly, a lovelier girl I never 
knew. Whyshe has never married has been 
a source of wonder to me.”’ 

‘‘Ay, and to many who know her not so 
wellas I. It is of her I am going to tell 
you 
» “Twenty-five years ago, when just at the 


¢ age of your Bestie—and just as loving too— 


&@ young man crossed her path. We will: all 
him Joe Hewberry. He was the class mate 
and dearest friend of Hattie’s brother 

“Ata party given during the Christmas 
holidsys by Mra Roy Je to pique one of 
the girls attached himself for the evening to 
little Hattie, dancing with her, promenadiog 
through the rooms, with her tiny bands 
clasped in his, much tothe annoyance ot 
many bright eyed mailens, whorcal y were 
envi us of the ba! y-girl 

‘Joe was bands me and very fascinating, 
a universal favorite with the iadies, young 
and old. 

* Beveral mammas endeavored to draw him 
away from bis ‘littkk-love as he called ber 
and ma’ @ivred to get her from him; batall 
in vain uulil weari'y the sunoy bead drooped 
and with herarm-a-ound his neck her sweet 
lps giving the good-night kiss sheraok to 
sleep. Gently then he resigned her w her 
nuree 8 care 

‘ Every «ay from that time he came to the 
house. His home wa: quite nar Atthe 
seuod of his voice, Ha tie sprang forward 
with outstretched armsto meet him’ I bave 
seen her, with her taads in his, looking up 
into his face for hours, seeming perfecily 
bapry. 
* Of course, this was noticed by the family 
and commented upon. The child's older sis 
ters aad brothers could wia her to their will 
by saying : 

* “I'll tell Mr. Hewberry if you don’t, and 
he won t love you then ’ 

“Daily she gathered a little bouquet for 
him aod when the autumn days came and 
the fi wers were few, the ‘little love would 
watch closely the slowly opening buds, lest 
someone else should them. 

‘Bo the days pa by for two years and 
then for a time she was to be separated from 
the one she had grown to love so dearly. 

* Bhe clung round his neck, and begged to 
be with him when the hour of parting came 
With promises of a speedy return he 
to somhe her. 

‘His absence was short. He returned, 
Lringing her for a Chrietmas present a pretty 
little chain, to which was attached a locket 
with his t. 

‘For Joe she learned to read, to write; for 





him she would grow breve, and, with his 
band holding hers, had her first tooth 
drawn. 

‘‘When ill with fever, tossing reetlessly 
from side to side, his hand could a)way* 
quiet, bis voice soothe. Without murmur she 
would take from him the most nauseous doses 

‘How will all this end? I asked her 
mother once. 

‘And lightly she replied, ‘Oh, all right. of 
course. Spe will learn to love someone 
nearer her own age when the proper time 
comes; and he will be married long before 
then. He has a distant cousin, to whom, I 
am inclined to think, he isengaged. I am 
sure their parents are anxious for their 
union.’ 

“As Hattie grew older, a little shyness 
crept gradually into her manner. Still the 
love was there. 

“Once, in a moment of confidence, she 
came to me, and asked, ‘Do you believe Mr. 
Hewberry likes anyone better than me? Fred 
says sey bene he remained by her a'l 
the time at the party last night. I wish I 
was old enough to goto parties! And I wish 
—indeed I do——' 

“**What, Hettie?’ I asked, as she hesi- 
tated 


“T wish Cora Cushing didn’t live in this 
world—indeed I do!'’ nodding her head de- 
cidedly, while striving to force back the 


tears. 

** Oh, Hettie! this is dreadful!’ I said, 
drawing her within my arms. 

‘Well then, I wish Mr. Hewberry and I 
lived somewhere else, where Cora Cushing 
wouldn't come,’ she sobbed. 

**I assured her that Joe did not love Cora 
Cushing; that Fred was only teasing her. 

‘‘When she was ten years old, Joe was 
calied suddenly away by the severe illness of 
his nearest relative, an uncle. 

‘‘There was only time for a hasty ‘Good- 
bye, my little love! Make haste to grow 
fast, and be a tall girl when I come back,’ he 
said, kissing her. 

‘His going was eo sudden, she did not 
seem to realize it. I was glad that it was 
so. But how I pitied the little thing when, 
day after day, as she had done for yeara,she 
sat and watched! 

‘Time passed on; the pretty child grew to 
be a beautiful maiden. Youths gathered 
about her, and frieads had ceased to tala of 
Joe. Other names were mentioned as his 
had been; yet none could win an answering 
smile or blush. I knew for whom her love 
was kept. 

“The waiting. yearning look in her eyes 
gave way at last, and a joyous light broke 
forth. Joe was coming back AA letter to 
her brother Fred brought the glad tidings. 
He wrote: 


‘** I've a secret to tell you,dear boy! But, 
no; I'll keep it for a surprise, in which you 
will rejoice for my sake, 1 am sure. In a 
few days I shall be with you.’ 

“Jon ’ 


‘‘Again, as in her baby days Hattie began 
her watching. Oh, 1 knew her heart was 
singing a j xyous song, though the sweet lips 
gave torth no sound. 

‘She stood in the porch, waiting his com. 
ing. clothed in fleecy white, roses in her 
hair, and a bright smile playing on her face. 

** Hattie! 

‘ Fred came towards her. The boy’s face 
had lost its usual look of merriment, his 
voice its csreless tone 

‘* ‘Hettie, Joe came by the train awhile 
ago’ —he paused, darting an anxious, search 
ing glance at his sister s face— and he was 
not alone. I 1] not let him surprise you, lit 
tlesis Ive burried home to tell you his 
wile 1s with him,’ 

‘The light went out of eye and heart 
The blush faded quickly on the young face. 
and whiterthan tue dress she wore, was the 
han put forth to grasp the balustrade. 

‘ Fred eprang forward to catch her faint- 
ing form. Like a broken lily he bore her 
in. And when Jve came she knew it not. 

‘For many days her gentle spirit hovered 
between life and death. Sometimes, since, 
Ive almost regretted that it passed not 
away. 

‘She has never seen Joe Hewberry since 
his marriage. Three years after, she sent to 
his litle girl, who bears ber name, the chain 
and locket she used to wear.’’ 

‘Where is he now?’ Mrs. Wallace in- 
quired. 

‘I ve not heard of him for years; I know 
not if he lives.’’ 

‘Thanks for your story, Georgie. But I 
wish its ending not been so sad.’’ 

*Toen its lesson would have been less 
powerful.”’ 

“True. I must profit by it without delay. 
I will send Bessie home with mother to mor 
row. The change will do her good, and 
break the spell ”’ 

* e e + 2 


A few days after this, Clark came 
to see Bessie's mother and with « bright 
smile: 

“I've come to change the ending of my 
story of the other day. In fact, the end had 
notthen come. Hereare Hattie’s wedding 
carde; her Joe has been a widower over two» 
years. Hear what she writes to me: 


** Forgive me for keeping my happiness 


from you my dear friend, but I have not 
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been able to realize sufficiently that this Get 
joy was for me to speak to others. ow 


that it is so near, and he is with me, surely 
it must be. You who have known so much, 
must know all now He loved and was 
pledged to her before he knew me. You 
will be glad to know this; I was Had I 
known it, it would have soothed greatly the 
agony of bygone days.’ 

‘(We were at Hattie's wedding yesterday; 
a happier, lovelier bride I never saw. 


A Husband's Hint. 


BY CLARE MONTLEIGH. 


OMEN, in some things, sre so silly 
\W and ridiculous!’ 








Here John Harding laid down the 

magazine article he had been read 

ing. and which had for its theme the appar- 

ently inexhaustible one—the follies and 

shortcomings of the sex to which he had al- 
luded. 

Mrs. Harding glanced up from the bow 
she was fasbiouing to the solemn face of the 

ker 

‘‘In some things? That is encouraging, 
surely! I’ve koowo numbers of men that 
were silly and ridiculous inso many. What 
is it now, I wonder ?”’ 

Loftily oblivious to the quiet sarcasm in 
these words, Mr. Harding continued. 

‘ Just look at the way they dress, for in- 
stance.”’ 

“On!” 

‘ Not only devoid of common sense, but of 
all artisticelegance and oy 

“Really. John,’’ retorted Mrs. Harding, 
drawing er needle through her work with 
so much energy as to snap the thread, ‘‘how 
ever silly women may be in you estimation, 
I think they might know how and in what 
style to dress.”’ 

“They might, I suppose,’’ was the cool 
response; ‘‘but that they don't is very evi- 
dent Have you read ‘Drese,its Relation to 
Health and Beauty,’ in the last ‘Monthly’ ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ responded Mra Harding, with a 
toss of the head. ‘‘It is written by some 
man, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘No matter who it is written by; it is 
sound sense, every worgof it. I wish you 
would study that article, Mary; it would do 
you an immense deal of good. I don’t mean 
to say that you haven’t sense in a good many 
things, which surprise me all the more that 
you should show so little in the way you 
dress.’’ 

Mrs. Harding’s red cheeks grew still 
redder. 

‘ John Harding!”’ 

‘There now, Mary,don’t fly into a passion 
because I tell you the truth, and all for your 
own good. Just look at the trimming 
on the skirt of your dress, for in- 
stance; according to al! artistic rule, the line 
should be unborken from the waist to the 
feet, and here it is cut up and destroyed in 
half a dozen places! ’ 

‘‘Have you ever seen me in a dress whose 
skirt is entirely plain, or, as you term it, 
with the line unbroken from waist to feet ?’’ 

*‘No; but I should be g'ad to do so "’ 

“You would? Have you any further 
complaint to make? If you have,[ beg that 
you won't be at all backward about stating 
it.”” 

‘I don't mean to be. There's the hst you 
wear. That is what you cai! it, I suppose, 
tnough for any use it performs it might as 
well be called anything else; a maesot rib 
bons, feathers, and fl»wers piled up as Ligh 
as possible, and worn upon the back of the 
head.’”’ 

‘Anything further?’ 

“Yes. Look at the way that the hair is 
worn by nine-tenths of the ladies—yours 
among ‘em. Part of it in a snarl on the fore 
head, and the rest braided and festooned at 
the back of the head.’’ 

* How would you have me arrange it, Mr. 
Harding?’ 

‘Why, simply drawn back from the fore- 
head anc cuiled Jow at the back ot the head 
80 as to preserve its classic outline. Some- 
thing like it is ia that picture See?’’ 

Mre Harding glanced at the picture to 
which her husband pointed—that of a very 
lovely girl, with small, regular features,and 
— wavy hair was loosely knotted at the 

‘Yes, I see. But I don't think you ever 
saw my hair dressed in that style.’’ 

“It would be an immense improvement if 
you would dress it so. You'd look like quite 
another person.’’ 

‘1 think I should, but have you no further 
suggestion to make? Your ideas are so 
Original that they interest me.”’ 

_*‘Not at present,’’ returned Mr. Harding, 
biting off the end of a cigar he intended to 
light as soon as he got out on the steps. 

A few minutes later be put his head back 
into the room where hia wife was sitting. 

‘I shall be here with the ponies at three, 
Mary. Don't keep me waiting.” 

Mrs. Harding belonged to that large class 
of ladies whose attractions depend more or 
leas on their style of dress, and no one un- 
derstood this more than she. She knew her 
strong and weak points, and how to bring 
out the one and conceal the other. 

Mrs. Harding spent the greater part of 
the morning in the attic overhauling a chest 
that had be to her husband's aunt; ap- 
parently well repaid for her trouble by the 





garments fished up out of its dark depths 
and which she carried to her own room. 

Oat of these she fashioned a dress similar 
in style to one for which her husband had 
expressed so much admiration. 

‘I hate to disfigure m f sol’ she 
thought, as the straight folds fell lank) 
around the tall, thin form, making it 
still more tall and thin; ‘‘but nothing else 
will cure John; and if he keeps on, he’l! 
drive me frantic!" 

Then she proceeded to take down the 
heavy braids of hair,and combing it smooth) 
from the forehead over the ear, arranging it 
in a pug low at the back of the head. 

‘Good gracious! I didn’t suppose any. 
thing could make me look so much like a 
fool!"’ ejaculated Mrs. Harding,as she noted 
the change it made in herappearance. “But 
no matter; it's only for once, and I think I 
can stand it, if he can.”’ 

Taking a round, flat hat, very much in 
vogue a few years ago, and whose only or. 
nament was a ribbon around the crown, Mrs. 
——s went down into the parlor. 

She did not have long to wait. Ten min. 
utes later John came up tothe door, in an 
open phee.on, drawm by the well—-matched 
grays that were the pride of his heart. 

Running up the steps, he opened the docr 
of the room where his wife sat. 

He stared at her for a moment in dumb 
amazement. 

‘‘Heaven and earth! Mary, is that ? 
I thought it was—I don't know what! What 
have you been doing to yourself?’ 

‘I have been trying to carry out the hints 
ou gave me this morning in regard to dress. 
hope it suits you, and that you admire its 

effect ?’’ 

‘‘Well, no,’’ responded Mr. Harding, tak 
ing a critical survey of the odd-looking fig- 
ure before him; ‘I can’t say thatI do. To 
speak plainly, you look like a tright!”’ 

‘TI must say, John,”’ reto his wife, 
with an injured air, ‘‘that ha are very hard 
to suit and very unreasonable. I havespent 
the greater part of the morning in following 
out the suggestions you gave me at breakfast 
and atill you find fault. What is it now, I'd 
like to know? Here is the unbroken sw 
of skirt; the classic outline of the head— 
think that is what you call it. And you 
surely cannot say that this hat is too high,or 
that its elegant simplicity—I quote your 
own words—is destroyed by any supera 
dance of flowers, feathers, and ribbons.’’ 

Mr. Harding turned very red. 

‘‘That is all nonsense, Mary. I had only 
three hours at my disposal, and it's now halt. 
_ three. I thought I should find you all 
r % ’” 

: shall be ready in half a minute,’ re- 
plied his wife, tying on her hat. 

Mr. Harding looked at her in horrified as 
tonishment, 

‘ Do you think that Iam going to take you 
out in such a dress as that? hy, you look 
like an escaped lunatic! ’ 

Just here the door—bell rang. 

‘It's Mr. Howe,’’ said Mr. Harding, as 
he listened to the voice, in reply to the ser 
vant who answered it. ‘He's come ez- 
pressly to see you. For pity's sake go up 
stairs and put on something decent. I! 
wouldn't have him see you in that dowdy 
thing for any consideration!”’ 

‘Will you promise—— ’ 

“L’'ll promise anyiiuiwg!" interposed Mr. 
Harding, drawing his wite towards the door 
which opened joto the back lor, and 
through which she disappeared just as their 
visitor was announced, 

In an almost incredibly short space of 
time Mrs. Harding entered the parlor where 
her husband and their guest were seated, 
looking so different that no one not inti. 
mately scquainted with her would have re- 
cognized her. 

r Harding drew a long sigh of relief as 
he looked at the pretty tastily-attired woman 
of whom he had often spoken to his frieud 
Howe, and to whom he was so proud to pre 
sent her. 

In the gay and animated conversation that 
followed. and all the pleasant thonghts to 
which it gave rise, he forgot everything else: 
not so Mrs Harding. As soon as the door 
closed after their visitor, she turned her 
laughing eyes full upon her husband's face. 

* Now, art let us have a fair and clear 
understanding; I want to suit you, if possi: 
ble. Which of these two styles of dressing 
do you wish me to adopt?’ 

“] shouldn’t suppose you'd ask me such § 
question, Mary. seeing you once in the pe 
culiar costume you assumed is quite enough 
tor me, I assure you.’’ ‘ 

Mie. assumed it to please you—don’t forget 
t ” 

“You've failed in your object, then. To 
speak frankly, I didn't suppuse it possible 
- you to look so downright ugly in any 

D we 

‘You are not over complimentary,” she 
replied, laughing. ‘‘But no matter; if you 
are satified, lam. Don't look socrestiaven, 
John; you are not # bit more inconsistent 
than the rest of your sex, who give ours 80 
much sage advice in regard to matters they 
know nothing about. If the wives v4 
daughters of these modern Solomons shoul 


Gress as they advise other people's wives 7" 
daughters to do, they ’t be seen 
the street with them.” 





Family jarring vulgarises; union elevates 
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THE COMING OF WINTER. 





BY SYLVIA A. MOSS. 





winter will soon be bere. 
what shall we do, you and If 
ait by Our Own warm fires, think you, and 


uand It? 
on bow cold it is out of doo: 


the snow 4 how the d roars. 
now Deary, pA how dreary ! 


Winter will soon be here. 
This we must do, you and I: 
Go buy etpeming» and shoes, and at least try, 
You and 
To make somebody's spirit gay ; 
Then we shall never, never say 
Deary, deary ! w ! 


Winter will soon be here. 
What shall we give. you and I? 
Of soup a steaming bowl, or some wood or 


Youand I? 
Go help the r, that they may smile, 
And we shall never think the while 
Deary, deary ! how dreary! 
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Unselfish Devotion. 


BY MAUD MURRAY. 


T first, as Harley Grey entered the li- 
A brary, it 








to be untenanted. 
Buta second glance showed him a 
slight figure crouched into a corner of 
a huge sofa. All that was visible of her 
face was wet with tears, which were trick- 
ling through the tiny hands which covered 
her eyes. 

What could have ha ed to thus disturb 
little Edna’s eq ty? 

Harley went to her and laid his hand upon 
her dishevelled curls with a kindly— 

‘What is the trouble, Edna?’’ 

She looked up at the sound of his voice, 
— lips quivered like those of a grieved 
child. 

‘Oh, Harley,’’ she said, with asob, ‘‘read 
that!’ 

Then Harley saw that an open letter lay 
on the rug which spread its velvety soft- 
ness before the sofa. 

As he acquainted himself with its con- 
tents a flash of indignation came into his 
eyes. 

‘What does this mean?’’ heasked. ‘‘Have 
you and Chester quarrelled?’’ 

“No,” said Edna, piteously. 

“Then he shall answer for this! Troth- 
plights are not so easily broken!’’ 

But with sudden dignity Edna rose. 

“No, Harley,’’ she said; ‘‘the truest kind. 
ness will be to never again mention his 
name to me.”’ 

Harley looked at her in surprise. 

Could this dignified girl be his 
nat He had not given her 
much spirit. 

‘You are right,”’ he said at last. ‘But 
do not dim those bright eyes with tears for 
oe recreant. He is not worth one precious 

rop. ” 

Edna's answer was a burst of fresh sobs 

It was agony to Harley to hear them, and 
as he tried to soothe her he inwardly vowed 
vengeance on the false lover who had won 
the heart he himself had vainly coveted, 
only to cast it aside. 

Edna Mordaunt was the orphan ward of 
Harley's father, who had taken her to his 
own home after the death of her parents. 

80 Harley had witnessed the unfolding of 
all the sweet graces of character which made 
the girl so attractive as she grew into wo- 
manhood. 

He had learned to love her with all the 
strength of his nature. 

But her feeling towards him wasonly the 
gentle attachment of a sister for an adopted 
brother—which was the title she gave bim. 

While he was in the last year of his col- 
lege course the news had come to him in a 
letter written by Edna’s own hand, that 
with his father’s full sanction she had pro- 
mised to marry one who was the noblest 
and best of men. 

Every word ot the artless outpouring of 
her love for, and faith in, Chester Lane was 
like a stab to Harley. 

Bat his was a nature calculated to bear 
suftering bravely. 

So when he returned home again, he met 
Fdoa with a calm face—listened to her girl 
ish confidences about her lover—and was 
to all oppensease the same Harley to whom 
the girl had always told her childish sor 
rows, and in whom she had found an un 
failing friend ands ser when the rest 
of the worldly, fashionable household were 
too much en with their fetes and 
parties to time in comforting the wee 
thing who had been added to their number. 

He stood in silent distress for a time list- 
ening to Edna's sobe. 

An intense longing to take her in his arms 
and comfort her—to tell her how dearly he 
himself loved her, and to entreat her to be- 
come his own wife, and thus prove 
to her faithless lover that his perfidy had 
— broken her heart—almost overmastered 

m. 

But he conquered himself, and when he st 
last spoke no one could have told of the 
struggle he had passed through. 

._ ‘‘Do not ery, Edna,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘It 
is far better to learn of Chester's ficklences 
now than later. You he mE 

‘Ob, Harley, I cannot! [I love him! I 
wish I could die!’ 


ntle Ed- 
it for so 





“No, Edna, do not sa that. Think of 
those who prize you as : miser prizes his 
gold. Do not wish to break their hearts,’” 

Edna's answer was a smile s0 sad that it 
was more touching than her tears. 

But she made a rave effort to be calm. 

The thought that in giving way to her 
was the most efiectual of Seon oo eet 

ect tonics . 
ng ey to her lov 
m poe x Bong he tell _— of his intention 

ester e and 
“ee: his conduct. veneies 
u t was the real motive which actu 
ated him in uring & passa 
steamer. ee ~ _——— 

It was not long before he reached Flor- 
ence, where Edna's lover had gone to study 
painting with some of the modern masters 

Harley soon found himself at the door of 
Chester's studio. 

se it was to find it closed. 

© young artist was at " 
m... young death's door with 

The kindly Italian who answered Harley's 
questions about him pointed to his forehead 
and — his head significantly. 

young man was very strange lon 
before he gave up,’’ he said. in ab iapee 
fect En 

The truth flashed into Harley's mind. 

Overwork and illness had probably un. 
settled Chester Lane’s mind, and that was 
oa cause of his incoherent, abrupt letter to 

a. 


He lost no time in stationing himself at 
his bedside. 

Weary days passed before the tever turned, 
leaving the invalid weak as an infant, but 
— ro mind =e. 

eyes rested upon Harley, a strange- 
ly wistful expression stole i them—a 
mingling of sorrow and of repressed lung- 


in 

Then, as memory resumed its full sway, 
he turned his head to the wall. as though to 
shut out all sights and sounds of the outside 
world. 

Harley said nothing, thinking it best to 
await Chester's own time for explanation. 

At last he turned and asked, feebiy— 

‘‘Did she send you?”’ 

‘ ‘No. ” 

And Harley’s voice was unnaturally cold 
in his endeavor to keep from it all traces of 
an emotion which might prove fatal to the 
sick man by agitating him and bringing on 
an access of fever. 

“Then you do not know that all is over 
between us?’’ 

‘Yes; that is why Iam here. When you 
are stronger we will talk about it.’’ 

‘That time wil] never come,’’ and the 
pallid face lit up with an exceeding solemn 


joy. 
“God is good, and now that life is no 


longer precious to me, He has called me to 
a ‘home not made with hands.’ I am dy- 
ing. I feel it here,’ placing his hand upon 
his heaving chest.’’ 

Tnen with sudden earnestness he con 
tinued— 

“Grey, when you hear all you will pity 
me even more than you have condemned. 
I have learned within the last few months 
that my mother died a raving maniac With 
such a fate hanging over me, her only child, 
the blessed companionship of her 1 have 
loved, and do still love betier than my own 
life, could never be mine. I do not know 
what I wrote to Edna, only that I said we 
could not marry. Siuce that time al] has 
been chaos.’’ 

‘Do not excite yourself,’’ said Harley, 
gently, his whole being thrilling with in. 
tense pity for the unfortunate young man, 
gifted beyond his fellows, and yet with such 
a terrible affliction hanging overhim. ‘'I 
will write at once and tell Edna Better 
that she should know the truth than think 
you false ’’ 

The invalid’s large, bright eyes fixed 
themselves with burning, anxious intensity 
upon Harley 

‘False, faleeto my Edna! If my heart's 
blood could be distilled drop by drop, to 
cause her a moment's happiness, it should 
be offered joyfully. My poor darling! make 
it all clear to her, and ask her to cherish a 
kindly memory of me when I sm gone.” 

“Do not be despondent,’’ eaid Harley, as 
suming @ cheerfulness he was far from teel- 
ing. ‘It may not be so bad as you think.”’ 

But the young artist was right. 

His life faded out slowly but surely. But 
bis last moments were very peaceful. 

Harley had written to Edna and told her 
the pitiful story, and she sent a long and 
comforting letter to her lover, assuring him 
of her unfaltering devotion, and of her will 
ingness to share his lot be it for suffering or 


happiness. 
“a he died rejoicing in the knowledge of 


her love. 
After all was over, Harley returned home. 
Edna received bim as one who had brought 
to her a message from the dead; and as he 
jooked upon ber sorrowful young face, the 
heart which had once beat with such pas 
sionate longings, even at the sound of her 
voice, was filled only with a desire to com 
er. 
(oried Edna been draped in widow's weeds, 
she cou!d not have been more sacred to him 


rs passed on. 
fees ames time at which men’s cheeks 
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blanched, and whole communities were 
thrilled with terror—when rich and 
were made one the common of 
sympathy for fellow gs in distress. 
Harley was one of the first to offer his 
services, and to be enrolled a member of the 
red cross. 


He remained at his post unharmed, until 
the close of the terrible war. 

Then he was stricken down with fever, 
and in place of bis letters came telegrams 0 
anxiously awaited. 

But at last came the news of convales- 
cence, and of his intended return home; and 
at last came the pale shadow of the bronzed 
and sturdy Harley who had left home in the 

rime of noble manhood to offer, if need 
his life upon the shrine of sympathetic 
devotion to the wounded. 

Edna was out for a drive when he came, 
so that upon her return she found him in 
the library, seated, panting, and exhausted, 


in a large easy-chair. 
One cartles, incredulous glance, and she 
kpew him. 


With a little cry, she sprang forward, and 
for the first time in her life put her arms 
about his neck and kissed him. 

Then with a sudden shame she drew back, 
her face aflame with blushes, as she fa)- 
tered— 

“Oh, Harley, I never thought to see you 
agsin!’’ 

Harley's pale face grew luminous. 

“And you care.so very much?’’ he 
said, in a deep tremulous tone, which he 
vainly tried to render steady. 

‘Care!’ and Edna grew pale, even at the 
memory of her pain. ‘Oh Harley, I never 
knew until that dreadful moment, when the 
telegram came about your sickness, what 
you were tome. But now you are home 
again you must never, never leave us. 


‘Take care, Edna,’’ said Harley, putting 
out his arms towards her with a hing 
gesture, ‘‘you know not what hopes yuu are 
evoking trom the grave in which they have 
lain buried for years. It will be like de 
stroying me with kindness, if you raise them 
and then dash them down again Ww the 
earth.’’ 

At first Edna's eyes met his with a look as 
unconscious of his real meaning as that of a 
little child. 

But as soul met soul in the interchange of 
glances she learned the truth. 

For one moment she hesitated; then she 
weat to him. 

“I will not disappoint you, noble, gener. 
ous Hariey. Do with my lite as you will ’’ 

Then it was that Harley won and wore 
the precious jewel his heart had desired in 
the olden days, but which, with a noble 
self-abnegation, he had left in its setting of 

recious memories, until it learned to catch 

ts light from the steady glow of his unsel-. 
fish devotion. 
a 

Eorptian Peasants.—Large in stature, 
and remarkable fur his statuerque beauty, 
the appearance of the fellah is very striking. 
He has tne true oval head peculiar to the 
Arab type; brilliant eyes, slanting up towards 
the oater angles; a well shaped mouth, with 
the lips slightly projecting, and superb 
teeth; a well-formed aquiline nose, with the 
nostrils large and open like those of the 
negro; a small chin and rather thin beard 
His complexion varies with the region of 
his abode, being darker towards the South. 
In the Delta he is of a light bronze, and in 
the Upper Egypt quite black His cotton 
shirt isthe only garment he indulges in;but, 
falling in ry folds about his fine figure, 
be wears it with no less dignity than if it 
were a Roman toga Degraded by slavery 
and his constant practice of taking alms, the 
fellah can scarcely be regarded as @ respon 
sible moral being. Indolent and a fatalist, 
he never works except when forced to do so 
by absolute necessity. There is but one 
thing that he cares for—re : he has but 
one occupation—beggary The biue chemise 
of the fellahines, falling from the shoulders 
to a little above the ankle, and open at the 
breast, is ony picturesque. The veil 
which they wear is also bluc; it is thrown 
over the head, and falls about them in am 
ple folds. Sometimes, when they want to 
hide their faces, they catch hold of this 
fluttering blue banner with their beautiful 
teeth, and j artially effect their object. The 
fellahines are sometiines tattooed upon fre. 
head and chin, and they dye their nails with 
henna. In the country you often meet them 
unveiled; and I have sometimes seen a great 
beauty among them, perserving so aston 
whingly the Egyptian type that you feel as 
if you were looking at one of the old sculpt. 
ures of Athos, or of Isis awakened to life. 
Bat really to appreciate the grace of the fel- 
jahine, you must see her returning from the 
river with a jug of water on her head. Her 
bare arms bent back to hold ber burden, her 

ent draped about her body like a Greek 
tunic, and falling in numerous folds, straight 
and clinging—she walks proudly forward 
with a slow and measured step. Like that 
of the masterpieces of antiquity, her expres- 
sion is grave, serene, and harmonious; and 
} in her grand and simple poses she emulates 
the basket bearers of the sacred processions 
In the greatest works of art we do not find 





more dignity and grace than is sometimes 
cules? these peasants of the Nile 
valley. 
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Barrannia Metat —True Britannia me 
tal is com posed of ninety parte tin «ight parts 
antimony, and two of copper. Some mannt- 
facturers deviate a trifie from this formala by 
adding & smal! portion of zinc or bismuth 


For Tuas Harn.—For falling out of the 
hair a lotion is prescribed com of water 
ot ammonia, almond oll, aod chioroform, one 
part each, diluted with five parts of alcohol, 
or rites of resemary, the whole mae fra 
grant with a drachm of oll of lemon. Dab it 
on the skin, after t h friction with the 
hair brush. It may be used sparingly or 
abundaatly, daily or otherwise. 


Usero. Cement —The following is re- 
commended asa cement for fastening brass 
collars to glass or china Mn lampe: Caus- 
tic soda one part, resin three parts, water five 
parts; bot] antil complete saponification ta 
efiected and mix the product intimately with 
one-half its weight of zinc oxide, white lead, 
chalk, or plaster of Paris. The latter is pre 
fe , aa it hardens more quickly. 


Srraw-Woov.—In places where wood has 
become very scarce the use of straw for batld- 
ing purposes has been suggested. Sheets of 
ordinary straw board. as produced In a paper 
mill, are softened by chemical treatment and 
com pressed inte biocks of any destred thick. 
néas,varying with the number of sheets taken 
This process noes a material closely re- 
sembling w , Which is impervious to moist- 
ure, and is capable of taking a fine polish. 


To Cut Grass —Any hard steel will cut 
giass with great facility when ey | wat with 
camphor dissolved in tu ntine. drill bow 
may be ueed, or even the hand aione A hole 
may be easily enlarged by a round file. The 
ragged edges of giaes vessels may also be cas. 
ily smoothed thus witha flat file. Flat win- 
dow giass can be readily sawed with a watch- 
spring saw by ald of this solution. In short, 
the most brittle glass can be wrought aimst 
as easily as brass by the use of cutting tools 
kept constantiy moist with camphorized oi! 
of turpentine. 


Harpentne Srer..—The hardening of 
steel ts effected by mouting the steel toacherry 
red, or until the scales of oxide are loosened 
on the surface, and plunging itinto a liquid, 
or wag by in contact withsome cooligg sub- 
stance. The degree of hardness depends upon 
the heat and rapidity of cooling. Steel is thus 
rendered so hard as to resist the hardest files, 
and it becomes at the same time extremely 
brittle. The degree of heatand the tempora- 
ture and nature of the cooling medianm mast 
be chosen with reference to the qnality of the 
steel, and the purpose for which it is intended. 
Cold water gives a greater hardness than ols, 
or other fatty substances, sand, wet iron 
acaies or cinders, but an inferior degree of 
hardness to that given by acids. Ol, tallow, 
etc , prevent the cracks which are cansed by 
too rapid cooling. The lower the heat at 
which the steel becomes hard the better. 


Wepino Cast Inon —The Chinese pro. 
cess Of welding cracked cast iron-wares with 
molten fron, is thus deacribed in the Iron 
Age: The operator commences by slightly 
breaking the edges of the fracture witha ham- 
mer tn order to enlarge the fissnres after 
which the fractured pteoes are placed and 
held in proper position by means of wooden 
braces. The pan se ready, aciay erneible, 
charged with pieces of iron, ia faid on tanited 
charcoal in asamall portable furnace of sheet. 
fron, provided with a horizontal bellows. As 
800N as the iron In the cructble is melted, it te 
poured ona layer of partiy-charred husks of 
rongh rice, spread on a pad of folded cloth to 
Berens the sandden cooling of the metal 

nile y liquid, the metal ts forced with a 
jerk into the fissures,anda paper rubber ts 
pressed over the obtrnuding metal inside the 
vesee!, making a strong and thorough job. 


Farm amd Garden. 


Arves on PLANTS —Singsa are occasion 
ally seen enting large holes or notches tn the 
leaves of allancenients and begontas. They 
usnally feed during thea night. Cut potatoes, 
turnips, or some otner fleshy vegetahle, tn 
haives, and place convententiy near the 
planta. The sings will gather on the vegeta 
bie, and are easily destroyed. 


Hoo Scrapino Macnine --A hog acrap 
ing machine which has jist bean tested tn 
Chicago, worked satisfactorily. A how waa 
killed, placed in the machine and almost tn 
an instant came ont withoniva fowo'td hatre 
on his head and legs. Seven hows were passed 
through the machine In fifty seven seconds, 


and each came ont as hatriess ase contd he de. 
sired. With a few improvement«, the ma 
chine is expected to finish 6000 hogs in ten 
hours. 


Wueat ann Barer —Of all the crops 
grown by the farmer, woeat containa the larg- 
eat proportion of dry or solid matter, namely, 
from to 9 ner cent. Antmala(itee wetght) 
contain but 3% per cent. of dry matter. If the 
nitrogen or valuable part of the meat and 
wheat is considers toall have come trom the 
aoil—and the latestand moat weighty evidence 
upon thts potnt fa that the soll, rather than 
the atmosphere, ia the chief sonres of nitro. 
gen, the removal of atonof wheat from the 
aot] will not exhanst the land aa mach aa the 
growing of a ton of meat. 


Woop ror Paers —Experience proves 
that wood which t4 «xposed to tre action of 
water. or pat intothe gronnd, should first he 
anbjected to charring, and then, before ft hae 
entirely enoled, be treated with tar ontt! the 
wood is impregnated tn the most thorough 
manner. By proceeding tn this manner, the 
acetic acid and of\« contatned In the tar are 
evaporated by the heat. and only the restn 
left hehind,. which penetrates the pores of the 
wood, and formsan air-tight and waterproof 
envelope. It is fonnd tmportant that the nosta 
be impregnated somewhat above the line of ex- 
posnre asitia there that the action of decay 
affects the wood first 


How to Jrpor tar Wratrer —The 
colors of the ary at different times are a won- 
derfal guidance. Notonty does a clear «nn 
set presage fair weather, bat there are other 
tints which «speak with clearnes« and acenr-. 
acy. A bright yellowin the eventing indicates 
wind:a pale yellow, wet: anentral vray con. 
atitntes a tavorable stgn in the morning—an 
unfavorable one inthe evening. The clonda 
are full of meaning in themselve« If they 
are soft. nndefined, and feathery. the weather 
wi!) be fine; if the edges are hard, sharp. and 
definite it wtll he fon! Generally sneaking, 
any deep, aunusnal hnes hetoren wind and 
rain: while more qaietand moderate tints be- 
speak fair weather 
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“UN DEIFR WILD SKIFS.” 

In this number of the Post we begin a 
serfal of the most absorbing interest, under 
the above title. It is by the talented author 
of ‘‘Beneath the Sea,’’ which was wel 
comed with so much delight by our read 
ers, and we can assure them that the present 
story is in every way its equal. Indeed, it 
introduces several of the well-known char 
acters of that romance—Pollo, Sam Oakum, 
and others—who act parts as prominent and 
thrilling as those in ‘'Beneath the Sea.”’ 
We promise our subscribers in this tale as 
thorough a feast of love and adventure as 


made its predecessor so deservedly popular. 
THE BRIGHT SID, 

T is sad to see persons who might erjoy 
much of happiness in the world, hunting 
their surroundings for some dark, for 

bidding and unpleasant thing to be groaned 
over, instead of living in the sunlight and 
gathering pleasant things in the garden of 
observation and experience. 

Look on the bright side of things. It is 
the rightside. The times may be hard. but 
it will make them no easier by wearing a 
gloomy countenance. It is the sunshine and 
not the cloud that makes the flower Full 
one half of our Ills are only in imagination. 
There is always that before or around us 
which should cheer and fi!l the heart with 
warmth. The sky is blue ten inches where 
it is black one. You bave troubles it may 
be. 8o have others. None are free from 
them. Perhaps it is well that none should 
be. They give sinew and tone to life, forti 
tude and courage tothe man. There would 
be a dull sea, and the sailor would never get 
skill, where there was nothing to disturb 
the ca)m surface of the ocean. 

It isthe duty of everyone to extract all 
the enjoyment and happiness he can 
without and within him, and above all he 
should look op the bright side of things. 
What though things do look a little dark? 
The lane will turn, and night end in broad 
day. Inthe long run, and very often in the 
short, the great balance rights itself. 

What is il] becomes well; what is wrong, 
right. Men were not made to hang down 
either their heads or their lips, and those 
who do so only show that they are depart 
ing from the path of common sense and 


right. 


‘‘Now"’ is the constant syllable ticking 





from the clock of Time. ‘‘Now’’ is the 
watchword of the wise. ‘‘Now’'’ is on the 
banner of the prudent. Let us keep 


this little word always in our mind; 
and, whenever anything presents itself 
to us in the shape of work, whether 
mental or physical, we should do it with all 
our might, remembering that ‘‘now’’ is the 
only time for us. It is indeed a sorry way 
to get through the world, by putting off till 
to morrow, saying ‘‘then’’I will doit. No; 
this will never answer. ‘‘Now’’ is ours; 
*then’’ may never be. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A NEw system of slaughtering bullocks is 
being tried by the administration, and s 
highly approved. It consists in placing ® 
leather mask over the eyes of the bullock 
In this mask there is a place for the recep 
tion of a steel tube with shrap edges. The 
head of this tube being struck with a ham 
mer, the tube penetrates the brain, and the 
animal falls at once, utterly devoid of con— 
sciousness, and in a few seconds is dead. 


Tue Royal Academy of Agriculture at 
Stockholm is an institution combining the 
researches of a ecientific society with a 
teaching staff, having at its disposa! a model 
farm, and al! kinds of facilities for making 
physiological and chemical experiments. 
Sweden bas also four agriculturo chemical 
schools, partly supported by the State, and 
partly by the Societies Economiques, of 
which there are twenty-six in Sweden. 
Their ot ject is to encourage agriculture in 
the respective districts, and to furnish regu- 
iar reports to the Academy and the Central 
Btatistical Bureau. 

An amusing discovery has just been made 
at the town halls of several French villages 
of plaster busts of the republic, which are 
nothing else than former busts of the Em- 
press Eugenie, slightly altered by the addi- 
tion of a bundle of corn ears in the hair, 
and a Phrygian csp or some other republi- 
can attribute. It seems that an enterpris- 
ing firm of plaster casts merchants, having 
purchased at a discount, shortly after the 
4h of September, 1870 all the ¢ ffizies of the 
ex Empress which were on the market, 
have, by making these judicious altera- 
tions, succeeded in disposing of their wares 
with considerable profit. 

THERe is a strange story going round that 
a Russian peasant who formed one of a 
party of pilgrims to the Holy City, the 
other dav, begged, during her sojourn in 
Rome, for an audience with the Pope, alleg- 
ing as an excuse that she had a weighty se- 
cret toimpart. His H»liness, ac'ing under 
advice, declined the proffered honor. The 
peasant, however, before leaving, confided 
to one of the priests of the Vatican that she 
was b dden by her mother on her deathbed 
toacq aint the Pope that a huge treasure 
(some 6 000 000 gold ruble:) bad been hid- 
den in thec ty of Moscow by Napoleon I. 
during his stay there in 1812 and that the 
whereabouts of this treasure was known 
only to the pilgrim. What truth there is in 
the statement remains yet to be seen. 


A CHRISTENING dinner was given lately, 
one feature of which was novel. In front 
of each of the twelve guests at the table wes 
a miniature model of the font in the churca 
with a Lilliputian cradle at its base. The 
little font was made of wood, covered with 
silk, and delicately painted with all the 
symbols, tracery, and even the delicate gold 
lettering about the rim—‘'Except a man be 
born of water and of the spirit he cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven’’—that ap 
pears upon the original. Natural flowers 
filled the fonts. On the front of each smal! 
cradle, wrought in fanciful gold letters amid 
foliage and blossoms, appeared the name of 
the baby, ‘‘Ethel,’’ and the date of her birth 
Attached to each cradle was a silken rib- 
bon, upon which was puinted the name of 
one of the guests. After the dinner 
these pretty things were carried off by those 
before whom they were placed as souvenirs 
of the occasion. The cost of each was $25. 


In olden times the Quakers were much 
more particular than now as to their associ. 
ation with the world's people. and their 
dealing in other than the plainest articles 
of apparel and household use. Their organ, 
the Journal, now contains advertisements 
of pianos and organs, and of attractions in 
fashionable clothing of the newest styles— 
the advertisements which would have been 
excluded by the Friends of clden time. One 
of them tells where feathers can be dyed, 
and sets forth the advantages of having 
‘‘crape shawls dyed the most brilliant shades 
of ecariet, crimsor, etc."" Another adver- 
tisement presents the merits of a beast 
show, where Friends may see elephants, ti- 
gers, rhinoceroses, and giraffes. The ele 
phant and rhinoceros naturally come within 
the limit of what might properly be seen by 





Friends of the old style, for they wear plain 
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colors, largely inclining to the regulation 
shade of drab. But the gay clothing of the 
tiger and giraffe could hardly be expected 
to meet the approval of the elderly Friends 
who occupy the chief seats in the meeting. 

Tux truthfalness of children causes them 
never to forget an unjust punishment; the 
troubled passionate sense that comes with 
an unmerited reprimand is branded on the 
honest little heart. A misunderstood child 
hood is the cruellest period of existence; in 
a blind and confused fashion childrea have 
immense capabilities of suffering. A want 
of love affects the nature of children. We 
have seen sullen and apparently ‘hardened 
little ones suddenly transfigured when 
brought under the influence of some person 
who guessed their nature and came at their 
hearts. Whocan describe the loving devo- 
tion of a misunderstood child to the one who 
first gave it love? Every age has a distinct 
part to play in life; and it is because in 
childhood imagination and feeling are the 
two faculties awake, that the profound im- 
pressions are made upon it which become 
woven into our subsequent existence. Nat- 
ural childhood finds its delights in healthy, 
joyous and lovely things, and gives to them 
associations that never leave us in the dull 
prose of after years. It was a divine touch 
of the poet to carry back the thoughts of the 
wandering mind of the dying man, notto 
boisterous revelry of hours spent with boon 
companions, but as he plucked at his sheets 
to ‘‘babble of green fields.’’ 

REPUGNANCE toa military life has in- 
duced among the inhabitants of certain vil- 
lages in the Department of the Seine a cur- 
ious practice of atrophying one of the great 
toes by some secret method of muscular 
retraction which has baffi-d the scrutiny ot 
the most experienced army surgeons. The 
deformation prevents the proper surface 
of the foot from being brought fairly and 
fully on the ground. With such success has 
this system of mutilation been carried on 
for the past forty years in one particular 
village, and so discreetly have the peaceful 
peasants kept their own counsel, that in the 
whole of the long period only three con- 
scripts have been drawn who were found 
able to march. It must have appeared to 
the baffled investigators of this physiologi.- 
cal phenomenon as if a new species of coun- 
tryman were being developed; but at length 
a peculiarly suspicious case attracted their 
special notice, and led toan inquiry betore 
the local tribunal. A young man who had 
been noted as a good walker, and who was 
in great request among the maidens of the 
district as a partner in the dance on Sun- 
days and fete days, took to absenting him- 
self from these junketings until he came 
forth from his retirement an accomplished 
cripple. It remains to be seen what can be 
done with him and with other evaders of 
patriotic duty. Perhaps a law will be 
passed which will compel all owners of 
crooked toes to contribute a fixed proportion 
of their sedentary earnings to the State. 

AX association has been formed in West- 
phalia for the extinction ot poverty through- 
out the world. The theory of its promot- 
ers, who are not Socialists, is that the wants 
of mankind have so increased of late years 
that luxuries are now looked upon even by 
the poorest classes as necessaries. Life, it 
is urged, may be sustained and comfort in- 
sured, at a trifling cost, by simply putting 
aside the superfluities of modern existence. 
The object can only be attained by acom- 
plete revolution in our social and domestic 
habits. Children should be trained from 
their earliest infancy to look for no other 
shelter than that afforded by wooden huts. 
Their food should consist only of bread and 
vegetables, and their drink of pure water. 
The style of modern clothing, as regards 
both men and women, ‘is condemned as ex- 
travagant, barbarous, and unwholesome. 
One thick garment of good material for the 
winter, and one of slighter texture for sum- 
mer, is all that is required. It is estimated 
that under good management on the new 
system $59 a year will be sufficient income 
for any person to exist upon comfortably, 
and will leave a small margin which, if laid 
aside annually, and carefully invested, will 
amply provide for all the reasonable wants 
of old age. ° 


A FOREIGN writer catalogues a number of 


the curious habits indul 
Het cg ged in by different 


order to refresh or strengthen 








te 


themeelves in their moments of rest 4 
the exercise of the voice. - Thus, it appears 
that the Swedish tenor Labatt eats two sal: 
ed cucumbers, and claims that this vegeta. 
ble, thus prepared, strengthens his organ 
Wachtel swallows the yolk of an egg beaten 
up with sugar. Carl Formes used to drink 
porter, the baritone Rubsan sips hydromel, 
while the celebrated baritone, Beck, takes 
nothing, and abstains from speaking. Mme 
Sonntag, we are told, used to nibble sar. 
dines between the acts; Mme. Cabe! 
munches pears, Mme. Ulgade prunes, and 
Mme. Trebelli strawberries. Mme. Doras. 
Gras ate, in the wings, cold meat, and 
Mme. Malibran had the pernicious habit of 
eating a hearty supper in her private bor 
only half an hour before the performance. 
We learn that Mme. Adelina Patti sips s 
glass of selizer water during theacts, Mme. 
Nileson takes a glass of beer, Mme. Cru. 
velli, claret mixed with champagne ; while 
Mile. Desparre contents herself with warm 
water. We may add that Mile Braun- 
Brine drinks, after the first act, one glass of 
beer; after the second and third, a cup of 
coffee with milk, and when she has to sing 
in the great duo of the fourth act of the 
‘‘Huguenots,”’ she fortifies herself with a 
whole bottle of Moet champagne. 


Tus arrangements for the marriage of 
King Alfonso of Spain and the Arehduchess 
Christina of Austria are now complete. A 
handsome sum had to be paid before the 
King could claim his Austrian bride—rumor 
says $4000 000. Of this $2 000 000 was ad. 
vanced by a Cuban slave dealer, and the 
poor King is said to have given his note for 
double that amount. In order to raise the rest 
of the money, some of ex—Queen Isabella's 
jewels, snatched from Prim s hands, were 
pawned. But there will be high jinks in 
the Spanish capital at the coming nuptials. 
And the approaching marriage has also been 
taken advantage ot by the Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in Eu- 
rope, to make an endeavor to have bull. 
fighting excluded from the entertainments 
then to be given. The Society in Paris hav- 
ing asked Mr. Henry Bergh to co-operate 
with the parent Societies in Europe, that 
gentleman has addressed a letter to the 
President of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Cadiz, in which he 
says: ‘‘No act of His Majesty could better 
illustrate the benign and patriotic spirit 
which should animate the sovereign of s 
great nation than an effort to extinguish in 
the hearts of his subjects the instincts of 
cruelty, by the substitution of the blessed 
principles of mercy and benevolence.” 





Nor long ago a well-known collector of 
curiosities in Paris, who nad devoted con- 
siderable sums of money to the gsthering 
together of bank notes of al! countries and 
all values, became the possessor of & Bank 
of England five pound note to which an un- 
usually strange story was attached. This 
note was paid into a Liverpool merchants 
office in the ordinary way of business sixtf? 
one years ago, and its recipient, the cashier 
of the firm, while holding it up to the light 
to test. ite genuineness, noticed some faint 
red marks upon it, which, on closer exami- 
nation, proved to be semi-eftaced words, 
scrawled in blood between the printed lines 
and upon the blank margin of the note. 
Extraordinary pains were taken to decipher 
these partly obliterated characters, and even: 
tually the following sentence was made oat : 
“If this note should fall into the hands of 
John Dean, of Long Hill, near Carlisle, he 
will learn hereby that his brother is lan- 
guishing « prisoner in Algeria.” Mr. Deas 
was promptly communicated with by the 
holder of the note, and he appesled to = 
government of the day for assistance in 
endeavor to obtain his pone ol gr ron 

vity. The prisoner, who, 9 
porn had traced the above s2- 
tence on the note with s splinter of a 
dipped in his own blood, had been » sls 
to the Dey of Algiers for eleven reed 
when his strange missive first attracted = 
tention in a Liverpool counting house. prea 
family and friends had long believed 
dead. Eventually his brother, with the #° 
of the British authorities in the — 
nean, succeeded in ransoming him ont 
Dey, and brought him to England, ¥ vo 
however, de did not long survive his 4 
lease, his constitution having been samy 
ably injured by exposure, privations 
forced labor in the Dey’s galleys. 
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A LINE OF LIGHT. 
——e silled forever the sa iar sth, Bome, and nee Vine een be Nellie bingo was the anewor to Mra Barr's sarions 
¢ brown eyes, of her Wallace called ‘wife The governess, Nellie scarcely deigned to this was the cause of Neomi's tears 
A woman qveons by nee jonety Soa, tears fell Eva's baby!’ and potice. Maud's bedside. The remembrance of 
AS thoughts an are far with its sallor sire, breast, Be tiny face resting against his| “Any person compelled to work for their tee unfortunate ending of the day's hard 
And the night ie wild and the wind ts high. Tears for the baby oie g had left + mer ye pe FL ee See ee ee 
“ J bring back again , comin sideration associate ” was etter Barr, after ao aterview with 
Rs. he giad. ce mire pase into pata? oe heer = r ~ —. =ome a home tc Mrs Lee. * —— > which he - all that bad sone 
Oa frozen hope 80 . head was considerable annoyance to p somewhat indignant towards 
ne larks will be stirring by-and-by, grasses. therefore somi namesake irresteti 
Bnd already there’s light in the distant sky. Mrs. Barr, his widowed sister, after the aay Ay Bey = one of the ing ‘to esa tf the child ns all ieee 
lies wrecked on the wide west Geath of the young mother, had taken family Seyon precious dear!"’ 
The tp Oe bisds Guneeb ona olen charge of the household. Under her watch. Mrs Barr was in ignorance of her treat- And Mrs. Barr looked tenderly on Maud, 
above, | REE Mina Ape 1 mR care the baby was placed. | ment of the young governess, but aaa who, though fast aslesp. still held in one 
With these saves plpaentar tie pooem oe — went by; years that brought | Wallace on several occasions had dimpled hand her picture book, while the 
“ Ha, ba! ba, ha‘ and it comes to thie, - Wai, ne ‘so ool te ee — of the — —— a almost amounting to = was me over the curly head 
Ye strong brave men, now your one, allace, pless ¢ one | impertinence, of her manner **Eugene good. for Nellie. 
Your corpses have » but the kel e's ides, as aed = winsome child—Maud, the idol of | Naomi. Off in the early train ke meraleg the Clif. 
he san is still shining out of sight, “y am glad Nellie will stay a short ti rel h Mau wae tone toy don | Gen tan ean aie A 
8 a p sho = 
And has left behind him a line of light. birdy A it = _— it nee pleasant for coving ct Indy Ret Byrne ee the breskinst ros “yp paaenis tenes 
ve the dear girl around,” said Mrs. | Nellie did not care for children, and fre “To be gone any length of time?”’ 
Taead sunebine once more in the! lowely bome; ye bustling about and making things, to | quently had spoken sharply to Maud when | ‘Two weeks, onl oF replied Mrs. Barr 
The babe bas gone from the woman's knee, mind, look more orderly. certain that her handsome Leber was not in | pouring out a cup of orfiee for Naomi. 
And she knows | ont can never come; “Do you not think she is lovely, Eugene?” | sight Nellie Lee, ashamed of the y ot tem. 
Det 00 one ee my’ Father keep, she continued, glancing towards her brother As Wallace acknowled Naomi’s pres | per the day previous, heard inward 
And He bids me His bappy secret know, who just then was tently watching a/ ence with a smile, Nell Fr surveying | satisfaction of the departure of Wallace. 


Which is only seen by eyes that weep.” 
The sun fs still shining though out of sight, 
And the darkest day has its line of light. 
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leads to the pretty, ivy co cottage, 

comes a tall, e man, bearing in 

one hand a valise, and followed by a 
large, Siberian hound. 

Under the white straw hat, a pair of dark 
eyes scan admiriogly the surroundings ; the 
fountain with its musical, misty waters ; the 
mounds of choice, variegated flowers ; and 
stretching away on the left, a fine lawn, on 
whose rich emerald carpet stood a charming 
summer house, partially hidden by its cover 
ing of leaves and damask roses. 

“Who can she be?’’ thought the owner of 
the dark eyes. 

Beneath the trees’ cool shade, sa: a young 
girl, reading aloud to a child. 

Through the luxuriant ee a. 
the golden sunlight shimmered, fduching 
the brown braids of her hair, and the darker 
curls that rested against her shoulder. 

‘Who can she be?’’—the thought this 
time was expressed audibly 

Bruno, who had been enjoying meanwhile 
numerous gambols over the grass, suddenly 
became also conscious of their presence, and 
with most surprising agility was soon beside 
them. barking joyously. 

“Down, Bruno! Down, sirl’’ called 
~—ee Wallace, hurrying forward. 

‘Papal Papa!’’ 

And a little form in white, with arms ex- 
tended, was hastening towards him. 

“Why, Maud, is it yout’’ said Wallace, 
bending to kiss the face uplifted to his. 

‘I thought maybe you were coming when 
I saw dear old Bruno!” exclaimed happy 
Maud, clinging to his hand. 

‘Who is that lady?’’ 

They were nearing the young girl, who 
just then was vainly striving to free the de 
licate gray dreas from various marks, caused 
by the friendliness of Bruno's paws. 

“It is Naomi, papa,’’ answered the child ; 
then, still clasping his hand, said, ‘ Naomi, 
this is my papa.”’ 

The artless introduction caused Wallace 
and Naomi to smile simultaneously. 

“I regret what has occurred,’’ said he, 
bowing with much grace, ‘‘and trust Bruno 
has not caused you alarm.”’ 

‘‘His sudden appearance did startle me, I 
must acknow)edge,’’ she replied, in a low 
and pleasant voice. 

ow very sweet and womanly she seemed 

to Wallace, in the plain dress of gray, with 

its knots of pink at the white throat, match. 

ng the flower that nestled in the brown 
ir. 

The sound of carriage wheels approaching, 
and the clanging of the iron gate, made our 
party glance in its direction. 

Two ladies, one of whom was elegantly 
attired, were descending from an open car- 


e, 

‘There is Aunt Nellie!’’ 

a darted away, calling back—‘‘Come, 
papa!’’ 

Politely excusing himself, Eugene Wal 
lace proceeded to tollow Maud—his wish to 
know who this maiden was still unsatisfied, 
save that her name was Naomi. 

Mrs. Barr, his sister, after warmly wel- 

coming him home again, turned and said: 
“‘My namesake, Miss Nellie Lee; my broth- 
er, Mr. Wallace.”’ 
. “You cannot believe it possible that this 
is Nellie Lee,” said that lady, noting the 
— look of Wallace as he returned the 
inclination of the dainty head. 

“I certainly would not have recognized 
you, Miss Lee,’’ he replied. 

And so, walking and chatting gaily, they 
entered the cottage. 

P Nellie soon aiier withivow to make come 
Trangements regarding her toilet: rs 
Barr, who had sesemousted her also, with 


Cmereae slowly up the path thet 


down stairs to the ; 
Six yeam ago the cxgel of Death bed 





slender form. in grey, in the garden, gath. 
ering flowers. 

The large hat did not hide the exquisite 
profile, nor the waves of brown hair. 

Maud, stood near her holding carefully 
the glass dish in which Naomi was placing 
the flowers, destined to adorn the tea table. 

‘*Who is she, Nelliet”’ 

Mrs. Barr, through the open French win 
dow, saw the object of her brother's atten 
tion. and, although somewhat p'qued at his 
indifference to the remark first made about 
her favorite, answered pleasantly, ‘Naomi 
Harding, Maud s governess. She came the 
week after you left for Easton. Maud is 
fond of her, and likes her much better than 
Miss Newlin, the former teacher.’’ 

‘Does she not remind you of Eva?’ 

“Yes; and that is why my heart was 
drawn towards her Mrs. Preston recom- 
mended her to me very highly. She is so 
patient in instructing Maud, and willing al- 
ways to do little odds and ends ior me. I 
don’t think I could do without her now;’’ and 
80 saying the good hearted woman withdrew 
to see if tea would soon be ready. 

Left to himself, Wallace paced unwear- 
iedly the piazza, followed by Bruno; who, 
at last tired out, stretched his huge body on 
the mat, and occasionally gave utterance to 
a low whine at being unnoticed. 

The gentle breeze stole through the leaves 
of the woodbine, and softly touched the 
thoughtful brow of Wallace, who was lost 
to all save the memory of the luminous 
brown eyes of Naomi Harding—eyes like 
those he had looked at last years ago. 

The morning followiug was a glorious one. 
The blue eapanse was unbroken, save for 
the snowy clouds that here and there floated 
slong. Over the undulating sward the sun 
had cast a golden light, and on the tall trees, 
from whose green depths came the melodious 
notes of birds. The mild breeze, tragrant 
with the breath of flowers, stirred gently the 
filmv drapery of an upper window by which 
sat Naomi Harding. 

‘ Nature's painting touched by no earthly 
hand!'’ she murmured. 

The face, with its rapt expression, for the 
moment becomes beautiful. 

Below in the road-way stands a small, 
white pony, in whose fair rider we recognize 
Nellie Lee. Close by, & bay with proudly 
arched neck— Royal, the property of Wai- 


lace 

“Good bye! good bye!'’ comes from an 

adjoining room. 
ugene Wallace looking up to throwa 
kiss to Maud, sees Naomi. 

His deferential greeting brings « swift 
flush to the pure face; and causes Nellie to 
wonder who could be its recipient. 

The lady in her becoming habit, was fully 
aware how well she appeared, and beneath 
the long fringed lids the dreamy eyes failed 
not to detect the admiration in his. 

Under the shadow of the trees they go, 
whilst Mrs. Barr, seated within the leafy- 
covered porch, looks after them, and in 
wardly hopes her plan may prove successful. 

Two months have p , and Nellie is 
stil] the guest of Grove Cottage. 

During the time that has elapsed, Eugene 
Wallace and Nellie have been constantly in 
each other s society, and the lady, in num 
berless ways, has endeavored to make cap 
tive the heart of Wallace. At first her 
beauty and charming manners fascinated the 
grave, reticent man, but gradually the gla- 
meur was dispelled, as day by day her true 
nature was revealed. The only child, she 
had been = and most unwisely, in 
every caprice rs. Lee, a shallow devotee 
of fashion, had by her example instilled into 
the fresh, young heart of her child countless 
follies. Aad so Nellie passed into woman- 
hood; very beautiful in face and form, but 
the jewel within this lovely casket—the soul 
given to that mothers keeping—was en 
crusted with worldlinese—its brilliancy 
dimmed. 

Nellie Lee being an heiress prospective, 
was, in the opinion of Mrs. Barr, quite eligi 
ble, and fully qualified ,to bear the name of 
Wallace. was ber sole reason for 
wishing Nellie to prolong her visit, that at 
last Eugene would offer both band and heart 
to the child of her oldest and dearest school- 


ma. 





languidly the modest apparel of the girl— 
said in « half-suppressed “De you 
not think her rather old fashioned?’ 
Very lightly rested the jeweled hand on 
his +o @ the red lips parted in a sil. 
ugh. 
he rude remark made Eugene Wallace 
for the moment almost forget his usual 
politeness, for he knew by the pained ex- 
ression in the brown eyes that Naomi 
arding had heard her. 
‘I cannot agree with Miss Lee,’’ re 
ao Wallace, with unusual sternness in his 
ce 


Nellie Lee did not feel entirely at ease 
for the remainder of the walk, and inwardly 
regretted her hasty speech. 

Every night, after Maud had said “Our 
Father,’’ Naomi would sit by the bedside 
and ting, in a low, sweet voice, some hymn 
of the little girl’s choosing, until the white 
lids would shut over the dark eyes. 

**What — Te cry, Naomi?’ 

Maud, who been lying very still. the 
dark curls scattered over the snowy pillow, 
and listening to Naomi singing, opened her 
eyes on hearing ‘Sweet Bye-bye’ come to 
a sudden close. 

*‘What makes you cry, dear Naomi?’ 

And Maud drew the tear siained face 
down on the pillow with her tiny hands, 
and kissed ber lovingly. 

**'Cause Nellie Lee speak cross to you?"’ 
questioned the child, touching very softly 
the brown hair and bestowing another caress 
op Naomi. 

That morning the young Y¥ had offered 
to assist with the sweeping, it being a very 
busy day at Grove Cottage. She had swept 
and dusted Miss Lee's room, and was just 
about darkening the windows to keep out 
the glare of the sun, when the sight of the 
bright hued flowers in the garden helow 
caused her to remember how fond Nellie 
Lee was of them. Quickly down the stairs 
went the light feet, and gathering some of 
the choicest, was soon back again, arranging 
them in the vase on the marble bouquet table. 

“It just needs this to complete it,’’ said 
Naomi aloud, liftiog in her hand a piece of 
the trailing honeysuckle vine, and placing 
it in the vase. 

At that moment Maud came running in, 
and seeing the flowers, grasped the table 
with both hands and s on tip-toe to ad- 
mire them. 

‘‘Be careful, dear,’’ called Naomi. 

It was too late. Maud's sudden jarring of 
the table overturned the vase, which falling 
on the table, broke into pieces. 

*O! Maudie! Maudie! what have you 
done! ’ exciaimed Naomi, feeling very much 
like having a good cry. 

Hastily gathering the fragments together, 
and comforting at the same time the fright 
ened, sobbing child,she did not percieve the 
entrance of Nellie. 

*‘My beautiful, beautiful, vase!’’ she cried; 
then turning angrily to Naomi, who was 
endeavoring to explain buw it happened, 
said, ‘‘You knew! prized this vase, and you 
should not have allowed that horrid child to 
come near it.’’ 

At this the “horrid child’’ burst into load 
lamentations, and fled to the shelter of 
Naomi’s arms. 

‘Leave the room, both of youl’’ fairly 
shrieked the irate lady. 

Then as the governess, with poor Maud 
clinging to her dress, neared the open door, 
she said, sneering!y, ‘‘It is easy to be seen 
why you make such a fuss over that child. 
For the sake of the father it is done "’ 

Her last words reached Eugene Wallace, 
who was passing. 

‘On! papa! papa! please may she go 
home; she 8 #0 cross.’’ 

The door of the room opposite, at this, 
closed with a bang. 

‘‘What does it al] mean, Miss Naomi?’ 
said Wallace, taking Maud in his arms and 
trying to quiet her sobs. 

In a few moments Naomi explained re. 
garding the vase. Despite her eflorts, the 
tears would come, and, fearing to remain 
lest she would be unable to control her agi- 
tation, she withdrew, saying, ‘‘Excuse me, 
Mr. Wallace.”’ 

At last the day was over. Nellie dii not 
eppear during the evening—‘'s headache’’ 





y, ‘Bure an ye must be afther 
= we're all aw hy 

postman s genial smile and few pleas. 
ant words, as he handed « letter directed, 
‘Miss Nellie Lee,’’ cleared the scow! from 
the woman s countenance. 

‘‘From mother, I guees,’’ said Nellie, se- 
curing the violet tinted envelope trom Jane, 
who, as she descended to the culinary 
department, muttered, ‘I'm afther wishin’ 
she'd take up her traps an go.”’ 

‘From mother, as I t t. Amy and 
Ralph are to be with us a time, and 
mother not being in very good health, I shal! 
have to return, so as to relieve her in enter. 
taining them.”’ 

‘Are you obliged to go to day? * said Mrs. 


“Yes ; she writee—‘Come immediately;’ 
80 I shall have to leave this noon,”’ rep! 
Nellie, folding the letter and replacing it in 
the envelope. 

In a very bitter frame of mind, the pre. 
parations for her journey were commenced. 

All seemed against her. She had given 
her love, unsought, to one whom she con- 
sidered a prince among men. She had 
waited, and trusted that the heart of Wal- 
lace would at last bow in homage at her 
feet, as others had done. The difference of 
his manner ever towards Naomi had not 
escaped her observation; and sont bh 
gentle girl had been the reason that she 
acted towards Naomi so rudely. 

*‘He has scorned my love!’’ she exclaimed 
passionately, tearing a smal! sheet of paper, 
traced in a romp | hand. into pieces, and 
casting them out of the window 

‘‘He loves her, with her prim ways and 
meaningless smile. And then her voice!|— 
one would think he was about to devour 
her, the way he leans over the piano, not 
willing to lose one sound of what he terms 
on that paper, ‘so musical,’ but to me is de- 
vold of any music whatever.”’ 

Nellie, much Joneliness of spirit, bad 
started out one day on a short ramble. Ono 
returning, & white object in the bridal 
wreath bush, near the library window, at- 
tracted her attention It proved to be « 
poem dedicated to Naomi Harding; and 
Nellie, as she perused it in the solitude of 
her room, knew that what she had before 
es was now a reality. 

© love and tenderness ex on that 
paper by Wallace, crumbled the castle of 
her hopes to the dust. 

She had retained it unti] now, and Wal 
lace, who had searched, but in vain, for his 
poem, never knew that Nellie Lee had it in 
her possession. 

‘You must come again,”’ said Mrs. Barr, 
standing beside the carriage wherein was 
seated Nellie Lee. 

‘I'm 80 sorry,’’ she continued, ‘‘Eugene 
is not here to accompany you Ww the station. ’’ 

“Love w your mother, and come soon 
again.” 

Mrs. Barr, standing beside the gate, 
waved her cambric handkerchief vigorously 
after the carriage. 

Naomi, listening to the sound of the 
wheels growing fainter in the distance, 
breathed a sigh of relief; as did also Jane, 
who added, ‘‘Sure an she's gone. May she 
niver darken the thrashold agin 

. 


‘A few more days, and we will have our 
patient down stairs again,” said Dr. Ray, 
cheerily, to Mrs Barr, in the tall below 

‘He has had a serious time of it, I must 
say,’’ he continued, drawing on his gloves. 
That horse of his I have always thought 
would do some damage.’ 

It is what | have dreaded, ever since Royal 
came,’’ said Mrs Barr, her face looking 
more hopetul than it had for some time past, 
On hearing the good news regarding the 
patient. 

“How thankful I am forall your kind- 
ness, she went on, shaking warmly the 
band extended at parting 

‘I have simply done my duty, my dear 
madam.’’ 

And so saying, with another injunction 
relative to Wallace, the old doctor left, while 
Mra. Barr, watehing uatil the trees hid hie 
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pestly form, showered biessings upon him. 
Not long after Nellie’s departure, Wallace 
was thrown from his horse, and left bleed. 
oe insensible in the road. Kind bands 
l and carried gently the stiii form into 
the home from which but a short time before 
he hed gone, all lite and animation. 

rn) ay illness that followed, Naomi 
relieved Barr in attending the sufferer; 
who, in the fever of delirium, wsesed aod 
moaned on the bed, calling for Eva ‘‘to 
place her coo] band on his head, and take 
the fire away.’’ 

During those long vigils, when Life and 
Death seemed struggling for the mastery, 
the truth dawned into the soul of the young 
girl. how precious waa the one lying there; 
- @ yearning cry went up ‘‘that he might 

ve.’’ 

‘Boftly, Maudie. Not now, dear; papa 
is sleeping.’’ said Naomi in answer to the 
pleading voice, ‘‘May I see papa?’ 

Mre. Barr looked in the room shortly after, 


wh ed = few words to Naomi, and, clos 
ing door very quietly, hastened to impart 
the news to Jane. 


How very faint rounded the voice from 
the bed, but not so faint that it did not 
reach the young girl, who stepping lightly 
across the floor, said: ‘ You are home, Mr 
Wallace. You bave been very il)."’ 

*‘Where is my sisier?’’ 

“Herelam Eugene, dear Eugene!"’ 

Aad Mra Bair, who bad entered the 
rvom a second time. to see if she could pot 
induce Naomi to go up staire and rest awbile, 
came forward snd kissed affectionately ber 
brother 


‘Naomi, had you not better take some 
sleep. You need it my child.’’ 

Barr, on turning, discovered the 
governess had lett. 

Had lef to pour out her gratitude and 
thanksgiving in prayer. that he wes spared 
to them a)! 

Under the care of the two faithful nurses 
Wallace slowly, but surely, gained health 
and strength 

The presence of Naomi, with her quiet 
ways and sunshiny smile, made pleasant 
the days that otherwise would have been 
wearisome & him During this time, the 
love that he had fortne young girl grew 
and deepened; and to bave her ever with 
him, bis counsellor companion and friend, 
would, he thought. make his life replete 
with bappiness 

Autumn, with her friry wand, had 
changed the green leaves on the stately 
trees to crimson, brown and yellow 

‘Are they not beautiful? See, Mr. Wal 
Jace, what a rich crimson this is,’’ said 
Naomi Harding. her cheeks finshed, the red 
lips smiling. as she held the basket oontain- 
ing fall leaves of different colors towards 
him. 

‘They are beautiful,’ he answered, taking 
some of them from the basket. 

The face framed in the waves of brown 
hair, was so near his own, as together they 
bent over the leaves, that Wallace, obeying 
the impulse of the moment, imprinted a kiss 
oo the broad, low brow. pouriug out at the 
same time a torrent of passionaie words. 

‘‘Naomi, Naomi, my darling! I ask for 
giveness. I could not help it, for I love you, 
Naomi,’’ he exclaimed, earnest pleading in 
the dark eyes. 

**Will you not come?"’ he continued, hold 
ing his arms towards the young gir! standing 
silent before him. 

She had stood unti] now, her hands 
clasped, her face turned trom his view, but 
as Wallace flaished, and looking up she met 
the glace of love bent upon her, shyly and 
with a tender grace, Naomi entered the 
waiting arms and her answer was whispered 
against bis breast. 

And Mrs. Barr was delighted when 
Eugene imparted their engagement to her, 
and welcomed with a right good will the 
blushing and happy Naomi. 

Beated in a reclining chair, his head rest 
ing against a tidy worked by his betrothed, 
is Eugene Wallace. 

The dark eyes, with love in their depths, 
meet the brown eyes of the fair gir] opposite, 
who has just finished reading aloud one of 
Tennyson 8s poems. 

Maud, tired of romping with Bruno, has 
fallen asleep, her b against her father s 
knee. 

And 80 we wil] leave them. hand clasping 
hand, and lay plans for the future they trust 
to spend lovingly together 

I 


Twenty-three years “go aman named 
Todd, while pla ing cards in a gambling sa. 
loon in Centrall, ll, was sccosted by « 

g Frenchman trom New Orleans, who 

lost all his and had no friends 
Todd jent the stranger $500. The French- 
man, returned to the table, won a guod sum 
of money and repaid his benefactor. Years 
rolled on, and Todd lost ail his money One 
day last week he received a letter from a 
woman in Kansas City, Mo, stating that 
while passing through that State oa the train 
she met the wife of the man to whom h- 


In the Twilight. 


BYK CP 

WO beads bent low overs golden satin 

that tsirly revelled in the luxuriousness 

of color which the last red rays of the 

setting sun showered down upon it. 

Two noble hearts wearing themseves out in 
a struggle against heartiessness 

‘-Sister,’’ and one golden head lifted itself 
wearily, ‘‘do you think she will pay us to 
night? * 

‘ She mua? /’' replied the other, resolutely. 
‘IT shall not hesitate to tel] her our urgent 
need, if she proposes to defer payment.” 

“Bhe will look gloriously beautifal;’’ and 
Lena Hathaway's violet cyes turned away 
from the shimmering yellow, and looked a 
moment into the eastern gray, where one 
little star twinkled merrily in provoking 
indifference to the heavy bearts down below 

'*] declare, sister, ' sve continued, turning 
away impatiently, ‘‘I am getting so morbid 
ano moody that the sight of our beautiful 
evening star exasperates mc ——"’ 

And bere she broke off aguia. 

“I don't think it exactly moodiness, dear,’’ 
said the other, lovingly, ‘‘Perhaps by and 
by, when we have had a little supper , 

‘Supper and stars!"’ laughed Lena Ha:b 
away. ‘‘What avery absurd conjunction; 
tood is your panacea for everything But, 
Mary, don’t you ever grow hungry heartea?’ 
Then, without waiting for a reply, she 
continued, ‘Ido Now, sister, don't think 
me foolish and weak when I tell you that 
to night I believe in Lewis Thurston. I 
think there was some mystery at the founda- 
tion of ovr ead affair, which I — have 
unravelled had I not been so horribly proud 
Pray don't look so intolerant, dear I 
know that any explanation would be in vain 
now— now that in all probabiliiy Miss 
Marion Leslie holds the place ir his heart I 
once possessed; but that don't alter my be- 
liet in him. You never saw him, Mary 
Let me see; our last meeting was on the 
very evening you returned from Germany. 
Don't you remember; you hadn't been 
home but an hour or so when he came? He 
couldn t stay but a few minutes, but prom 
ised to return if possible, in order to make 
the acquaintance of my darling little twin 
sister, anc gs 

Here the retrospect was brokén into by a 
sudden sob 

*‘Lena Hathaway,’’ and the sister e voice 
had in it a healthy tone of indignation, 
‘ Lewis Thurston is dead to you, whether he 
is to be believed in or not, and the cailing 
up of that harrowing time is not wise for 
either of us He, without one word of ex 
placation, wrote asking to be relieved from 
his engagement. You have not seen or 
heard from him since. And I, tor one, can 
not but think that po real lover cou'd ever 
have bebaved in that manner. Come now, 
dear, and help me fold this dress Miss 
Leslie will be getting impatient, and I must 
take it home as quickly as possibile 

‘I wish I were going wiih you,”’ said 
Lena, wistfully, as with a good bye kiss 
Mary took ber bundle and turned away into 
the twilight 

‘What for!’’ exclaimed Mary; and she 
turned almost flercely and looked into the 
sad, longing eyes. ‘ So that you make your 
misery the more complete by a look at the 
brilliant beauty he has chosen to supplant 
your poor little tragile self? Better stay at 
home, my darling ° And with another kiss 
on the quivering rose bud mouth, she hast 
ened away. 

“I wish.’’ she murmured, ‘‘that Lena 
could be convinced of that fellow's worth 
lessnese. Her love for him would long ago 
have been turned to contempt, had it not 
been for her strange faith in his nobility of 
character. I always mistrusted that he 
somehow suspected father's pecuniary con 
dition, and anticipated matters by breaking 
off the engagement. I wish I could see the 
man once; two minutes would serve to give 
him my opinion of his shameful conduct 
Harry never could have acted so."’ 

And then her thoughts went back a few 
mnths to a time when her lover had been 
taken from ber by a power stronger than his 
own—a power whose working no muorta! 
dare question. 

‘I wm glad it was death,’ she murmured. 
‘That is the kindest, afier al) "' 

But, notwithstanding, there were (ears in 
the patient eyes as she stood on the steps ot 
Miss Marion Leshie's elegant house and she 
stopped a moment to wipe them off, betore 
ringing the house bell at her rigut 

‘Tell Miss Leslie that [ wish wo see her be 
fore 1 go,’’ she said, to the servant who took 
the rove from ber band ‘I will wait her 
leisure bere, ‘and she wa)ked into the sitting 
room, snd seated berseif in a shadowed 
corner The gas had been lit in the hal, 
and was faintly reflected in the little apart. 
ment, in which there was no other light. 

She sat there for an bour or more, but no 








Miss Leslie sppeared. Probabiy the fact of: 


& Wailing seamstress had entirely escaped 
ber memory; and Mary Hathaway had just 
decided that sbe must return home without 
the wherewitha! for supper, wren from the 
adjacent dining room came two gentlemen. 
One she immediately as Miss 
Leslie s brother; the other she never remem 





bered having seen, but Mr. Leslie's cal] of 


‘Thurston, ’’ soon satisfied her of his identity 
with her sister's former lover. e 

“I will wait until they go out,” she de- 
cided quickly. ‘‘They won't be likely to 
stay long.”’ 

Bat pater gentlemen showed any desire 
for an immediate change Lewis Thurston 
stood over by the mantel, directly opposite 
the door, while the light fell full upon his 


face 

“TI think, Albert,’ said he, evidently con 
tinuing ® conversation began in the other 
room, ‘‘that few women are worth so much. 
In fact, I haven't the faitn in them I once 
possessed. You have often wondered that I 
do not marry. I never told = my heart 
history; never told anyene; but to night, 
perhaps it will he!p you in so far as it shows 
that you are not the only one who has suf 
fered from woman 8 perfidy. Three years ago 
I was engaged, and only waited the return 
trom Germany of the sister of my betrothed 
to be made one with the woman I loved. 
Well, the sister came home, and on the 
evening of ber return I visited the house. I 
could stay but a few moments, having an 
engagement elsewhere that I was obliged to 
keep; but I promised to return n, if pos- 
sible. that same evening. And with her 
kiss on my lips (it burns there ye) I went 
away; concluded my business as quickly as 
possible and returned to her. Well Albert,’’ 
(and here the speaker’s voice grew hard and 
ury ) ‘‘I found her, but there was a stranger 
witb her, a dark, handsome. man She 
looked into his eyes with just as much fond 
ness as she ever looked into mine. His arms 
were round her. I waited until I had seen 
their lips meet, and then rushed from the 
house, only desirous of getting away before 
I should throttle both. ’ 

Mary Hathaway glided out of the corner, 
and stood before the two men. 

‘Lena!'’ And Lewis Thurston s lips 
grew white, and his voice had in it a ring of 
pathos and longing which went deep into 
both listener's souls, 

‘No,"’ she said simply, ‘‘not ‘Lena.’ I 
am Mary It was | you saw that night in 
the conservatory. Lena was waiting for you 
in the library.’’ 

She made no apology for listening; in 
truth, none was required. He walked back 
with her to the little room where Lena sat 
holding sad converse with the stars, and, for 
once, woman's faith bad its abundant reward 


SOCIAL EXTRAVAGANZAS. 
Ase for artistic novelties in dinner 








adornment is growing year byyear. [tis 
no longer sufficient to dine and to wine 
one s friends. It is necessary to sur- 
price them and delight their msthetic tastes. 
So the dinner giver, as a rule, no more 
pretends to be his own artist than his own 
cvok. 
it is not difficult to achieve mere novelty. 
That was attained in the barbaric magnifi 
cence of the bills of fare at a certain San 
Francisco dinner a year or more ago. They 
were solid slabs of silver, which the guests 
were expected to carry away wiih them,and 
were good to melt or pawn upon occasion 
A prominent member of the Coaching Club 
of New York not long ago contemplated 
giving & Cinner to his associates. and ordered 
for the occasion twenty four bills of fare. 
The bills of fare have been already finished 
They are of Bristol board, each about 10 by 
15 inches, and al] are handsome water color 
paintings. Exch represents some memorable 
incident in the individual career of some 
member, or an adventure of the club collect 
ively, and their cost is estimated at $100 
each 
Last season a party of twenty ladies, and 
as many gentlemen, dined together prior to 
attending a bal masque From the chandelier 
in the centre of the dining room depended 
twenty ecarts of gros yrain ribbon, each 
three and a half yards long and nine inches 
wide, heavily fringed, and rich'y adorned at 
both ends with psintings of flowers and 
foliage. These scarfs were so arranged in 
canopy fashion, that an end of each came 
down to the place one of the ladies was to 
occupy at table, and care was taken in their 
selection to have colors harmonising with 
the complexions of the ladies for whom they 
were severally intended as shown by the 
names painted in gold among the flowers 
The gentiemen were supplied with menus 
painted in water colors, upon whicn tne 
floral decorations corresponded with those 
upon the ladies scarfs After the dinner, 
the ecarfs were worn to the ball, and retained 
by the ladies as souvenirs The entire cost 
was between six and seven hundred dollars, 
For @ breaktast, to be given before long, 
which wi)l be participated in almost exclus 
ively by artists, Egyptian fashions are to 
ye everyihicg except the viands. 
he table service will be iu Egyptian style, 
as well as the decorations, and each guest 
will be supplied with a fan—delighttul! 
artistic and Egyptian, but of very wea 
wind-compelling power. A number of them 
have been already completed—strange look. 
ing things, with long, thin, polish maple 
handles supporting semi circular forms ; 
ene silk - one side, and on the other 
udies in colors, intricate in 
oman “ design and of 
Some time ago, for a dinver, an artificial 





lake was constructed in th 
rr oa € centre of a h 








the punishment it merits. 





ts. Several swans were set aficat in the 
ttle lake, and swam around there with 
ES dignity and decorum while the dinner 
asted. e entry into fashionable society 
proved fatal to one of the birds, however 
for he died shortly after. Early this season 
a dinner is to be given by a thy bachelor - 
fond of amateur thestricals, for whom are to 
be supplied a score of menus, each of which 
will bear an elaborately painted water color 
picture; in each case an design 
Masteating a scene in one of Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

At a dinner given last Easter, the ladies 
were supplied with fans of silk, eg ‘shaped 
bearing on one side of each = pata of 
some bird; and care was taken to as far as 
possible ~—° the bird to the lady who re. 
ceived it. us, one who had an excellent 
roprano voice, received a nightingsle; and 
another who carols in an up town choir, was 
given a lark. Another lady guest got the 
gayest fan of the lot, the peacock; and an. 
other, who is noted for her domesticity and 
modest, homely goodness, was the sosieient 
of the sober thrush Each lady's fan bore 
her name painted on « broken egg shell on 
the foreground of the picture. The cost of 
these fans was $24 each. 

As to ‘‘favors fur the German,”’ to which 
fancy runs wild e season, while rival. 
ling in cost the beautitv] fans and scarfs and 
menus of which mention has been made, 
they are mere Vanity Fair baubles of satin, 
lace, —_ silk, rib and what not,upon 
some unique and too often noisy basis 
There was one German last season, for in- 
stance, at which each lady had a tamborine 
of silk and kid, gaily decorated with flowers 
and ribbons bearing the date; and the gentle. 
men had flageolets. real ones, that they could 
blow. There was another German at which 
the ladies’ favors were caastanets bedecked 
in most original and costly style; while the 
gentlemen's were monster dog whistles of 
brass tricked out with gay ribbons. 


THE THREE FISHES. 
|: the kingdom of Stephilin, which lies 








on the coast of the Gray Sea, there was 

once a pund, famous for the singularly 

excellent fishes it contained. The King 
resefved them for his own table, and his sub- 
jects were prohibited, under pain of death, 
from attempting to catch any without his 
command. It happened that his majesty 
abstained from eating these delicacies for a 
considerable length of time, during which 
three of them grew to an immense size, and 
became lords of the pond. Fishes, as well 
as men, have different characters and inclins- 
tions, and these individuals, although sworn 
friends, were no exceptions; for the first was 
remarkably courageous, the second exceed. 
ingly cunning, and the third laziness itself. 
They were all, however, equally greedy, 
and as they disdained insects, worms, 
little fry, and could satisfy their a on 
nothing less than their younger brethren, 
ee in a short time was nearly depopu- 
lated. 

But nothing can be kept secret: the King 
at length heard of their voracity, and deter- 
mined to catch and eat them; he therefore 
sent his fishermen one night to the pond, 
with orders to get their nets ready by sun- 
rise, when he would be present to witness 
the capture ofthe tyrants The men accord- 
ingly sought a favorable position on the 
banks, where they established themselves 
until the morning, and in the meantime be- 
guiled the hours by eating, drinking, sod 
talking. Their discourse, which naturally 
turned on the object that brought them thitb- 
er, was fortunately overheard by s frog that 
lived in the neighborhood, and who forth. 
with hastened © afore te npteon —_ 
of their impending peril. e 
panions were supping er when - 
arrived, and united in ridiculing her croes- 
ings—s0 they called her friendly warning; 
they insisted, however, on her Jee | their 
revels, which were prolonged until past 
midnight, when they fell asleep. tb 

At sunriee, the King having come, nile 
fishermen proceeded to cast the nets, W 
the watchful frog called loudly on the = 
fishes to arouse themselves and fice. oo 
brave and the sly awoke with oat; 6 : 
first gained the mouth of a stream _. 
dowel inte the pond, and, biting a 
the meshes ofthe net, soon resched 8 pt “7 
of safety; while the second counterfelw 
death, and floated apparently lifeless we! bis 
surtace of the water, after having filled bi 
= — some mud of the most dissgrees 

e sme)). : 

Bat in vain the frog called on the sluggsrd: 
he heard, but would not stir. The bt 
men began to drag the nets; os aes 
with their hands the cunning fellow ‘i 
permitted bimself to be drifted about * ills, 
Tey Tang Man fuck into the pond ws 2 

ey flung 
worth having. Then they dragged y dae 
closer and closer, and at last the still 
laay fish was entangled and taken. icoked 

It is said that even while the King co™ 
at him, 9s he was lying on the grass. 
gasped, and. with half closed eyes, anding 
what o'clock it was! His majesty, oy 
him fine and fat, commanded him for 
cooked immediately, and served UP 
break fast. pes 

So true it is that idleness never csc* 
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“The Doctor’s Choice. 


octor Grey til) she was wild with vexa- 


him to call, rapped at the door of Mabel 
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BY VIVIENNE. 


ream of Galton society was con. 
at in the Town Hall, waiting for the 


ure. 
“Conspicuous in the crowd sat Miss 
Alfreda Morton, smiling and happy; for was 
not her new silk the envy of the town, and 
her hat imported direct from Paris, and was 
not her escort for the evening young Dr. 
Grey, the best ‘catch”’ in Galton, a rising 
man in his profession, with some fortune 
es? 
_ then it was so seldom that Dr. G 
honored any young ry! with his attentions, 
that handsome Miss Alfreda felt especially 
honored. 

She smiled complacently upon her less 
fortunate sisters, chatted gaily with the doc. 
tor, displayed her pretty, ringed haads, and 
made herself the centre of attraction till 
Mabel Benson and her father came in and 
took seats in front of them. 

Now Miss Alfreda had a piece of spite in 
her nature, and made some pretensions as a 
musician, while Mabel Benson was un 
doubtedly a better musician. 

The young lady never allowed an oceasion 
to show her petty jealousy to pass, and one 
was ready for her now. 

She turned to her intimate friend, Effie 
Barr, who sat directly behind, and said: 

“Just look at Mabel Benson's bonnet! 
It’s every bit made up out of old pieces! It’s 
her own work, I know.”’ 

“It looks nice, though, Alfreda,’’ said 
Effie. 
‘Oh, it looks well enough, but the idea of 
wearing such a thing in god society! She 
had those flowers on her last summer's hat, 
and that tip is off her winter hat, and that 
pearl ribbon is the same she had on her light 
silk dress.’’ 

“T think itis. Bat you know the Ben- 
sons are not rich, and Mabel has to save 
all she can,’’ said Effie, who was kind- 
hearted. 

“Let hersave in some other way, then! 
Why! don’t you think she reo mg I gave 
twenty five dollars to the pastor's library!’’ 

“Bhe did?”’ 

“Yes! Brother Jack’s one of the com- 
mittee, you know, and he told me. They 
pay her twenty five dollars a quarter for 
playing the organ, and she gave her last 
quarter's salary for the library. She might 
have bought a decent hat with it!’’ 

“Did you give anytbing to the library?’ 
asked Effie. 

“No, indeed! I told him if they would 
geta new Brussels carpet for his study, I 
would give them ten dollars, but to buy 
nasty old books, never! Look at her 
overskirt! As sure as I live, that’s her old 
poplin, turned! I declare, if I could not 
have one decent dress, I would not pretend 
to go into good society at all.’’ 

“But, Alfreda, I know she bought her 
little brother a new suit with her own money, 
only last week. It's good in her you must 
allow, to spend her means for the rest.’’ 

‘Bother! I dare say she only does it to 
get praise for her goodness Anyway, if 
she ges like a dowdy, she needn t expect to 
be received in respectable society. 1 won't 
recognize her, for one.’’ 

“Hush! there comes the lecturer,’’ said 
Effie. 

They settled into attention, but young 
Doctor Grey, who had heard every word ot 
the whispered colloquy, turned his attention 
——— Benson, whu was directly in front of 


He had noticed her before, as a pleasant, 
sweet faced girl, but now he gave her as 
thorough @ study as he could with her back 
towards him. 

His glance went first to the despised hat, 
and he saw a dainty little grey creation, 
With a drooping grey plume, and a cluster 
of snowy lilies of the valley, and he decided, 
if it was her own work, it was far prettier 
than many of the wonderful hats and bon 
nets around, which had cost much more. 

And many times during the evening he 
was drawn to look at her, regardless of 
Miss Morton’s silken robes and luring 
smiles, 

When the lecture was over and greetings 

were exchanged, Miss Alfreda turned her 
beck on Miss Benson, but Doctor Grey lin- 
gered to sa evening. 
_ And as Mabel raised her eyes, half aston- 
ished, to answer him, he observed what he 
never had bef re, that her eyes were the 
Sweetest, clearest brown, with an expreasion 
of earnest womanliness in their depths which 
went straight to his heart. 

After he left Miss Alfreda at her own 

t, he went to his own room musing oddly 

on what he had heard of Miss Benson. 
Why, I didn’t know she was so sweet,” 
h . Decidedly, I must cul 
tivate Miss Benson’s acquaintance. Thanks 
— stylish Miss Alfreda for the introduc 


Bo it came about, the next evening, that 
Miss Morton waited in her elegant parior for 


While he, forgetting that she had invited 





’s little cottage, and quite astonished 


‘ 





the little asking permission 
spend the evening . hen Hs 
Bat oll ant displeased, either, for 
Doctor very attractive youn 
man, and could win friends when be bens 
vey aay. 
e not sta 

son r pt y late, but he asked permis- 
nd upon the very next Sunda 

he did call, and escorted her to a 

Miss Alfreda was furious at seeing this, 
and determined it should soon . 

She took every occasion to draw the doc 
tor to herself, sometimes get.ing some at 
oe bag | _ the very next thing 
_ Y appearing with Miss 

At last there was grand excursion on the 
river planned, and Miss Morton was one of 
the committee of arrangements. 

She meant to make it a crowning stroke, 
rule Mabel out, and secure the doctor for 
herself. 

She contrived to have it understood that 
no lady was expected to attend who could 
= es in an entire new suit, stylishly 

This she knew Mabel could not do. 

Mabel would not attend, therefore, and 
she would have the field clear with the doc- 
=, having already secured his ; romise to be 

ere. 


The doctor meant to go. 
He also guessed what Miss Alfreda was 
up to, and determined to beat her at her own 


game 

She had told him that she was sure Miss 
Benson did not mean to go, and she felt quite 
confident that he would invite her insvead 
of Mabel. 

But Dr Grey resolved to find out for him- 
self what Mabel’s intentions were. 

A day or two before the excursion, he 
rapped at Mabel’s door again, and after they 
had chatted socially upon different topics 
fora few minutes he said: 

*‘Miss Benson, I should like to escort you 
to the excursion on Thursday. Will you go 
with me?’ 

Mabel s sweet face flushed, she hesitated, 
and then said: 

‘I should like to go very much? But I do 
not think I can this time.’ 

‘Please tell me your reason?’’ said the 
doctor, plumply. 

Mabel etill hesitated and flushed deeply. 

‘ Any objection to your escort?’’ 

“Oh, no!” 

‘Please tell me, then.’’ 

He got up, crossed over to Mabel’s chair, 
and sat down beside her. 

‘Don't be afraid to speak frankly to me, 
Miss Mabel,’’ he said, gently. 

‘Very well,’’ said Mabel, still blushing. 
“I know it is very silly of me to care, but 
this is to be a very grand thing, and the 
ladies will be very stylishly dressed. I 
can't sftord a new dress, and I had there 
fore decided not to go.”’ 

“Precisely,’’ said the doctor, coolly. 
‘*May I be allowed a remark or two?’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

“Then, I saw a young lady last Sunday, 
dressed in a hat witha grey feather, a plain 
black silk dress, and a linen duster That 
young lady was quite stylish enough for me 
to be proud to take her anywhere. I want 
her to go with me next Thursday. Will 
she do so?”’ : 

‘“Bhe would be gladtwogo But--others 
might not be so kind in their judgment,” 
said Mabel. 

‘That isn’t an answer.”’ 

‘ Very well—I will go, Dr. Grey on 

Tne young doctor bent down and took 
Mabel's smal! band in a strong, warm clasp. 

‘Thank you. But! m not satisfied, yet. 
Miss Benson—Mabel, it you accept me for 
your escort on Thureday, I sha!) understand 
that you also accept me for your escort 
through life. Now, Mabel, will you go.” 

Mabel hesitated one minute, then, liftin 
her sweet eyes frankly to his face, she said, 


softly: 

“T think I will.”’ 

Half an hour /ater, as they were sitting 
side by side, she said: 

‘] shouldn t mind the old black silk dress, 
if I only had a new bonnet." 

‘When you belong to me you shall have 
a new bonnet every week if you want it, 
said the doctor, ‘‘but just now I had ratber 
see your pretty head c.owned with that lit- 
tle grey concern than the finest hat a mil- 
liner ever got up. Why, Mabel, that little 
bonnet brought me to you. 

And when Mabel looked up in wonder, he 
told her all about the night of the lecture. 

But Mabel did not care now for sll Miss 
Altreda’s spiteful flings, for the whole 
world could offer ner nothing better or 
sweeter than the offering just laid at her 
feet. 

Miss Alfreda was furious on Thursday 
when Ductor Grey stepped on board the 
excursion steamer with Mabel Benson on 
his arm, and she ane. or guessed the truth 

a aces. 
a q Puy 4 known it was her own 
work she would have been much more 80. 





d 
Imitation pearl lace only costs $50 a yard, 
diamond whan worth ¢1 0004 yoru, and ro 
American woman cuntented with chea 
wax beads while an inch of the richer st 
is w be found. 
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MAGAZINES. 


With the November number Casselle's I). 
lustrated Magazine of Art, begins its third 
volume and enlarged size of forty pages, and 

ves some ay Senceene illustrations, the 

ntispiece g & fine wood cut of Loffty's 
painting, Avarice and Love, which was in 
the Munich exhibition. The ing article 
is a sketch of Sir Noel Paton, R 8 ;L. L. 
D., and is illustrated by his t, and an 
pny, of his picture, e Dead Lady, 
and a cut of his group of sculpture, The Lion 
and phon. Swiss Sxetching Grounds 
are described by Sidney Hodges with four 
fine illustrations E. L. Roscoe has a short 
paper on Dannecker a study of modern, 
sculpture 1758, 1841. A second ~~ is 
given on O.d Keys, Percy Fitzgerald discus- 
ses Art in the London streets. A paper on 
Francis Snyders contains his p rtrait and 
two reproductions of his works. Jobn 
Forbes Robertson discusses the Munich Art 
Exhibition in No 1,of a series. The Treas 
ure Houses of Art, describes Lambeth Pa)- 
ace. An a paper on Some Anachro- 
nisms of Art, is by John Oldcastle. The 
number gives very fine full page cuts of M 
Jen Kates’ picture, The Little Robbers, and 
Boughton's picture, A Resting Place. As an 
art publication, it can be ranked among the 
best, and is certainly the cheapest one pub- 
lished. 

The December number of Wide Awake, 
is full of detightful things, and it it is the 
harbinger of attractions promised in the holi- 
day number, its numerous friends will have 
all they could wish for. Among the many 
lovely stories and verses in the list of con- 
tents are to be found the following: Sammy 
Sealskin's Ecemy, with which the number 
opens, is ove of the best of Rev Edward A. 
Rand s stories, and this is followed by Mrs. 
Celia Thaxters story of Bergetta’s Misfor 
tunes, for which J.G Francis has made one 
ot his irresistible cut pictures—two pictures 
for which alone any one can well afford to 
buy this number. A very interesting paper 
is the one written at Cambridge by Miss 
Harris, about The New Chinese Professor 
at Harvard, giving portraits of the Manda- 
rin teacher, and his two sons. No. XIL., 
of Mr. Benjamio’s American Art Series is 
about David Neal, and two fine engravings 
are given, one a ful! page, of Mary Stuart's 
first meeting with Rizzio. There is a charm 
ing Southern story of Mrs. Mollie Moore 
Davis, Why Mammy —. named her 
baby Grief; illustraied by Mary Halleck 
Foote. The three Serials are concluded ;and 
after the considerable space devoted to Sew 
ing Schools, especially to Sewing in the 
Boston Public Schools. A Model Sewing 
School, by Mr. Lillie, is written from the 
English point of view. There are several 
beautiful poems in the number, many of 
therm illustrated, viz., Fairies—or, Fireflies, 
by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt; Little Grandmother, 
by Anna F Burnham; The Da:cing Spi- 
ders, by Mrs. Denton; Shopping, by Laura 
Ledyard, etc, etc. Palmer Cox given one 
ot his fiae animal pictures, a whole AZsop's 
Fable in ivwelf, and there are Puzzics, and 
Letters for little folks, and a piece of Christ 
mas music. D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 

The North American Review for Decem- 
ber is specially noteworthy for the timeli- 
ness of every one of the papers which it 
contains. The number opens with the first 
installment of a study by James Anthony 
Froude, the historian, on Romaniem and 
the Irish Race in the United States. The 
Hon George 8. Boutwell considers the 
causes which indispose young men of cul- 
ture and ability to take an active part in the 
conduct of political sflairs. Mr Bo utwell 
contends that in no sphere of lite is there 
opportunity for « larger or more enduring 
isdeenee than in politics ani government, 
and that consequently there can be no more 
praiseworthy ambition for the capable 
young man than that which sims at distinc 
tion through political service. An anony 
mous author contributes an essay on The 
Religion ot To day. This writer, after sur- 
veying the intellectual attitude of our age 
toward the ancient dogmas of Christianity, 
and showing the progressive elimination of 
teneta heretofore reckoned among the essen - 
tials of religious belief, contends tnat this 
“downfail of doctrine’ by no means does 
away entirely with religious faith. Prot. 
Bonamy Price raises the question, Is Puliti 
cal Economy a Science. He accepts as an 
adequate and accurate definition of science 
‘the filiation of causes through common ob- 
servation to things beyond,’ and then de- 
clares that Political Economy is not o sci- 
ence, but only a body of systematic know!l- 
edge. Dr. rge Beard compares the 
physique of Eoglishmen and Americans, snd 
corrects Many erroneous opinions on that 
subject which have obtained currency on 
botn sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Cuthbert 
Millis in the first of a series of papers on 
The Permanence of Political Forces, breaks 
ground tors very instructive philusopbico 
historical inquiry touching the political 
status of the United Siates The buok re- 
views are by Mr. John R G. Hassard. The 
Review is for sale by oli bwksellers ond 
newsdeslers, and published by Appleton & 
Co. 





- —— 


Appleton's Journe! for December 
the conclusion of Mrs Edwardes's 
novelette, Vivian the Beauty, and a second 
instalment of the Memoirs of Madame de 
Remusat, the last Parisian sensation. The 
selection this month gives an account of a 
i. with Nepoleon in regard 
to his Egyptian campeign. and the writer's 

of the Duc d Enghien tragedy, 
making a striking paper A very interest 
ing article is one entitled Some 
of Robert Burns, in which we have s search— 
ing inside view of the poet's life and coo- 
duct. A paper on Charles James Mathews 
gives a full and entertaining ye J of 
the recently published miogrephy the 
famous actor. Horace White's suggestive 
essay on Parliamentary Government ia 
America is reprinted; and there are extracts 
from Dr. Hillebrand’s Letters on Modern 
England, and a consideration of George 
Eliot as a Godless Writer. The editor 
discusses The Purpose of Fiction, Histrionic 
Realism, and The Obelisk; and reviews the 
Books of the Day. The contents of Apple- 
twn's Journal are of a sterling character, 
weighty yet eminently attractive, ha in 
view the intelligent and cultivated , 

Scribner's zine for December is as 
usual replete with artistic and literary attrac- 
tions ing with a finely illustrated de- 
scription of ‘ Capital of New York,”’ by 
Montgomery Schuyler. Among the illus- 
trations are cuts of Hunt's Decorations. 
Brother Antonio,a poem by Eliz.beth Akers 
Allen, is also finely illustratrated by Blum. 
me Hjorth Boyesen gives a description 
of Two Visits to Victor Hugo, illustrated by 
a superior engraving of Victor Hago, por- 
trait by Bonnat Poems by A 
Women includes from most of the 
oy y poetical contributors of poey. 

phie B. Horrick gives an interesting de. 
——- of the Jobns Hopkins University, 
profusely illustrated. Tne other two illus 
trated papers are Coffee Culture in Brasil by 
Herbert H Smith, and No. Il of Success 
with Small Fruits, in which E. P. Roe tells 
about Strawberries for Home and Market, 
which recommends iteeif to cultivators of 
that fruit Henry James continues some in 
teresting chapters of his seria) Confidence, 
and Chapters VII to XIII continae the other 
serial The Grandissimes Henry A Beers 
contributes the poem Waiting for Winter. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman concludes his 

per on Bayard Taylor. Charles Barnard 

as a story entitled Under High Pressure. 
John Burroughs writes about Nature and 
the Poets. . D. Osborne describes the 
Oddities of Paris, Topics of the Times. Home 
and Society, Culture and Progress, The 
World's Work and Bric~a—-Brac are full of 
variety and timely interest. 

Tne Romarxa —With the ancient Greeks 
dancing and gymnastics for essential 
part of their education to d personal 
grace and beauty of form. Both arts were 
not only practised on festive occasions, but 
extensively introduced in their religious 
rites and stage pone, See celebrated 

ets, statesmen generals and philosophers, 
ike Plato, Bophocks, Epaminondas and 
even Socrates recommended and culti- 
vated the terpsichorean art. Merusius des. 
cribes 189 national dances of the ancient 
Greeks; but of far the greater number on) 
the name is known in modern times,althou 
numerous sculptures, especially bas-reliels, 
are extant, from which the ancient dances 
might be studied. Among the most cel 
brated was the Pyrrhic war dance, the cir. 
cular dances cailed ‘‘Harmes’’ and ‘‘Gera- 
nos,’’ and a bacchanalian dance known un- 
der the name of ‘Cordax'’’ The love for 
dancing remains unaltered in modern 
Greece On every festive occasion—birth, 
marriage, and even death—symlica! and 
rhythmical] dances play a and the Greek 
peasant girls are as fond of their country 
dances as in oldentimes. The men perform 
pantomimic tableaus like the Albanian 
robber dance, and the women often assemble 
on the sea shore or village green to dance the 
‘Romaika’’ In Attica and in the isiand of 
Crete s picturesque dress, a glorious sky and 
magnificent landscape surroundings combine 
tw make a ‘ Romaika.’’ danced by girls as 
handsome as they are merry, a sight never 
to be forgotten. Ina grove of oaks, laurels 
and oleander, open toward the shore, they 
form two chains, and follow the graceful 
turnings and windings of two leaders, who, 
tambourine in hand, mark the time to the 
accompaniment of the lute, chasing or op 
posing one another with playful caprice, 
supported by the chain of their followers If 
the leaders are tired, they throw a scarf to 
one of their companions, and the dance 
begins anew, to the delight of the palikars, 
who fick round the charming group as 


spectators. 
- Sal 


History says that Eve firet tempted Adam, 
but we have never heard her swry 
————EE—EEE 
A FaVORIT®S COUGH HKamEDY.-—For Colds, Bore 
Hore Throst, Asthma, Catarrh apd other diseases of 


the Bronchial tubes. po mure asefal article can be 
found than the well Known * Browns Broachial 
Troches °' 

—— 


Beware of Saiaria. 

The prevalence u! malarial diseases in country and 
town ludicates a danger to which we are ali e1_posed. 
These diseases are easy to contract and bard to eradi- 
cate. Kul Warter’s Mafe Pills veutralises the poison 
and cures them. And they are equally e@ective 
against all bilious troubies. 
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Our Young Walks. 


THE CAT 4ED THE MICE. 





BY F L 





Y DEAR. just listen to the noise those 
children sre making,”’ said Lone- 
whiskers, an old mouse to his wife, 
Brighteyes, as a sound of scurrying to 

and fro and equeaking awoke them up from 
@ nap they had been en) vying in & Cosy nest 
in the wall ofan old stab'e 

**Yes,"’ replied Brighteyes, ‘‘how they are 
enjoying themse!ves; I suppose they do en 
joy themselves more when they have no one 
looking after them. You remember that you 
were telling them yourself the other da 
that ‘When the cat's away the mice will 
play. sf 

‘I hope,’’ returned Longwhiskers, getting 
up, “that you don't mean to compare either 
yourself or me toacat; but I must go and 
put a stop to this noise—there is no need 
whatever that all the cats in the neighbor- 
hood should know where we are living,”’ 
and he was just going out of the nest when 
three littie mice : ushed in, calling out: 

‘Mother, the cat's gone away; may we go 
into the loft to play? 

Brighteyes looked at her husband, who 
inquired: 

‘ How do you know the cat has gone?”’ 

“We saw her go down the Jof ladder and 
out of the stable,’ sos ered Brownie, Nim 
ble, and Squeakie a!! together. 

‘That may be,’ said their father, ‘‘but 
she might soon come backagain. I mustex 
plain to you to morrow what I meant by 
mice playing when tLe catisaway. Mean 
while,I think you bad better not go into the 
loft to day; but stay and play in the wall 
until your mother or. I can take you out, for 
I feel sure that the cat hasa family of young 
children there, and if she has she wil! not 
stay away from them for any length of time; 
ool wie you play quietly too, for if the cat 
should hear you she will keep wa'ch at the 
mouth of the bole, and then you wil] not be 
able to go out atall.’’ 

The news that their father suspected that 
there was a family of little cats in the loft 
greatly excited the young mice, and they 
earnestly begged himt» let them goonly a 
little way out of the wal! to seeif they could 
apy them anywhere ut their father was 
firm io his refusal) to al! their entreaties and 
they left the nest in a much soberer manver 
than they had bounced into it. 

For some time they plaved together very 
quietly, till at last Squeakie, who was very 
fond of singiog and makiog a noise suddenly 
stopped. 

This wery stupid,’’ said he, ‘‘what « 
pity it is we can t go out of the wall!’ 

The others also took this view, and the re 
sult was they resolved to disobey their tath 
er s orders oot to go inw the loft 

They ran out, and after a little searching 
they could see a smal) bliad kitten lying io 
ite nest. But then witha bound, the old cat 
aprang in amongst them 

Fortunately tor Brownie and her brothers 
they escaped the cats clutches and took 
refuge in hole close at hand, and afer 
going for some distance they arrived at some 
thing which appeared to bea large store 
room filled with provisions; there were 
oats, One Or two potawes a bone with a lit 
tle meat on it, a piece of cheese and sundry 
other things. 

**How jolly," cried Nimble and Squeaxie; 
‘*we shall not starve, at any rate; heip your 
selt, Brownie "’ 

But Brownie held back 

* They are not ours,’’ said she; ‘‘may we 
take them ?"’ 

‘*Hold hard, Squeakie,’’ cried Nimble, as 
the furmer was about to attack tue cheese, 
‘‘perhaps it is stealing. I wonder if there is 
anybody about that would give us some. 
Bing, you are fond of hearing your own 
voice.’ 

Bqueakie sung with all his might, when 
a graff voice, not far irom them, immediately 
answered: 

* Ob, you rascals! you thieves in my larder 
again, eb! and « large rat came rapeing 
into the storeroom, showing hie teeth au: 
looking so flerce, that Brownie, Squeakie 
and Nimbie, now only thinking of safety, 
fied tor their lives along the continuation of 
tne passage by which they had come pur- 
sued by the old rat, edltes out, ~ Caicn 
them!"’ and ‘‘Stop thieves! as loud as he 


could. 

Hurriedly they scamper along, till, turn 
ing sharp round a corner, they ran out into 
® yard, the old rat still at their heels, and 8» 
bent upon catchiog them that be forgot his 
mnsua! caution, which cost him his lile; fora 
terrier, which happened to be near, disdain 
ing mice as too small fry when rats were 
there, flew upon him and soon dispatched 
bim 

But of this the little mice knew nothing at 
all. The scuffle benind them only in- 
creased their alarm, and they raced 
across the yard at the top of their speed to 
wards a gate, having ng tee — 
they escaped into some grass, where 
they hid, breathless and exhausted, Nimbie 
having received a eharp peck irom @ ven on 
his way, which had quite lamed him, and 
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remainder of his wits by the loud quacking 
of some ducks as he close by them. 
It rained bard, half drowning the poor wan 
derors as they huddled together and felt 
thoroughly miserable. ™ 

“How t wish 1 bad not sung so loud, 
whispered Squeakie “ 

‘How I wish I had oever seen a big cat, 
said Nimble, ‘I should then never have 
wanted to see a little one.’ 

‘How I wish we had done what father 
told us, and not gone into the loft, ’ said 
Brownie. 

‘So do I,"" echoed both the others. 

“And pow,"’ continued Nimble, ‘‘we can't 
go back; ‘‘for even it we crossed the yard 
safely, I don t think we could find the hole 
again” 

‘And if we did."’ added Squeakie, in a 
doleful voice, ‘‘we might flod the old rat in 
it; so we are lost quite.”’ 

The poor little mice crept closer to each 
other and began 0 cry. 

“Hullo! what's all this noise about?’ 
cried a frog as be juinped over the grass and 
slighted near them csus'ng them a terrible 
start ‘‘What's the matter !' 

“We have lef{ home without leave, and 
been chased by a cat, and now we are iost,”’ 
answered Brownie. 

‘Ab! that’s bad,’’ said the frog. ‘But 
don't give up 80; come home with me to the 
pond, and you wil! soon be merry again 
there."’ 

‘*‘What is the pond ?'' asked Squeakie 

‘The pond,’ replied the frog. ‘‘oh, it’s a 
nice piece of water; you can jump in, dive 
to the bottom, have a nice swim, and refresh 
yourself, and then we will sit around the 
edge and enjoy ourselves "’ 

‘Lam much obliged, but I would rather 
not,’’ said Squeskie, slowly. ‘I don't think 
I cou!d be any wetter, and I don’t feel re- 
freshed a bit.’ 

‘‘But,”’ interrupted Nimble, ‘‘pernaps you 
could tell us where we might find anotber 
mouse; we have a great many relations,and 
perhape we might learn our way home 
then "’ 

‘‘Well '’ said the frog, after thinking a 
little, ‘Ido know of & mouse, and one that 
does not live very far from here, too; so come 
along "' 

So on they traveled till at last they came 
to a corn stack, and stopped before an open 
ing in it. 

Here is the place,’’ said the frog, ‘‘up 
here, first turning to the right, and knock 
that is what she told me. 8» now will bid 
you good day; ’ and the frog left them 

Brownie pushed on in front and soon 
came to @ turning 

‘‘This must be the place,’’ thought she 
and with a beating heart she knocked 

‘Come in,’’ answered a hearty voice, and 
B ownie went forward into a comfortable 
room, in which sat a fat, merry-looking 
mouse, who, as s00n as she saw her, jumped 
up excisiming: 

‘Bless me! why, Brownie, how did you 
gethere? Where ure Nimbie and Squeakic? ’ 
and catching herin her arms began kissing 
her, only to let her go again. crying, 
‘‘Phaugh! how wet the child ia! Have you 
been rolling yourself in a puddle. or what 
have you been doing ? ' 

Brownie was so bewildered that she could 
pol speak; until the mouse, asking her if she 
had forgotten ber Aunt Sieekskin, who had 
lett their home when they were quite young 
to goand live in the country, she remem 
bered herself, and told heraunt that Nimble 
and Squeakie were outside; on hearing 
which, Aunt Sleekskin busiled out and svon 
returned with the two brothers 

After Brownie and her brothers had rub 
bed themselves tolerably dry and eaten some 
corn their aunt brought them, they told her 
al) their adventures. 

‘Hum!’ said she, ‘‘a pretty scrape you 
have got into—that comes of not doing what 
you sre tnd; butit is no business of mine to 
give you @ lecture about that; you will 
doubtless have plenty of it when you get 
home, where it is my business to take you as 
soon as it is dark enough to cross over the 
stable wall in safety. I dare say you know 
now as well as any of us that the best way 
to play when the cat 6 away is to have some 
one keeping a sharp lvook-out that while 
the play is going on the cat may not come 
and juin in the game.”’ 

W nen evening set in, the little mic: went 
home with Aunt Sieekskin, who ou bring 
ing them in to their father and mother, sac: 

* Here are three small culprits, who have 
been learning lessons in disobedience and 
play'ng with cats. which wiil do tnem more 
good taan ail the talking you could give 
them in a week and in my opinion the best 
thing you can do is to send them to bed to 
think over it, and I can tell you all about 
where they have been "’ 

This plan was adopted; the three chil 
dren gladly crept off to bed, whilst Aunt 
S.eekekin sat down and had a chat with their 
parents, during which she must have ex 
plained matters satisfactorily, for in the 
morning they escaped with:a slight scolding; 
and their father evidently thought he had no 
need to explain to them the way to under. 
stand ‘‘Wnen the cat's away the mice will 
play,’’ for he never did so. 

What is thought w ve tne largest oak in 
Great Britian is at Newland, and measures 








Bqueakie having been seared out of the 


forty-seven feet, «ix inches in girth. 
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UONDUCTED BY ** WILKINS MICA WBER."* 


Address all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 64 North Beventesnth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
solutions and original contributions solicited. 








ANSWERS 
No. 479. MATELOTE. 
No. #. MARCH 
AGILE 
KRIVEN 
CLEAR 
ENRY 
No, #1. TARTAR EmerTic 
No. 448. D 
PER 
HALED 
HANAPER 
PANOPLIED 
DELAPSATION 
REPLACING 
DEITIES 
REINS 
DUG 
N 
No. 43. MENDICANT. 
No. 44. HAWSBSBER 
ALIENE 
WIZARD 
SEAPAD 
ENRAGE 
REDDEN 
No. 485. Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
No. 484. Cc 
COP 
TOMAN 
TUMBREL 
CUMMITTAL 
COMBINATION 
PARTAK ING 
NETTING 
LAING 
LOG 
N 
No. 487 Probe, Kobe, Rob, Orb, Ur, O. 
No, 458, COS SART 
VCTOBER 
STATIVE 
SOTADES 
ABKBIDERS 
REVERI kK 
TRESS EL 
No. 4%. His death, which happened at his birth, 


At forty odd befell; 
They went and told the sexton 
And the sexton tolled the bell. 





No, 490. P 
MER 
SOREL 
SENITES 
MUNOCRATS 
PERICRANIUM 
RETRACING 
LEANING 
STING 
SUG 
M 
No. 491, NUMERICAL, 


What's | to7, or COMPLETE ” 

Ab author of renown. 

The 1 to 4 wi!l name a beat 
Who walks around the town 
The man who 4 to LAST this o'er, 

Will say that tt is very poor; 

(And so will Wilkins, what is more.) 
Baltimore, Md. ABIAN. 
SQUARE. 

1. A kind of cudgel. 
2. A portion of land. 
3. A parasite, 

4 A cockswain. 
5 

6 

c. 


No, 492 


. Tooccupy. 
Wound. 
Greenville, 8. DRAH POQUIER. 
No, 493. CHARADE. 
A fisherman woistling merrily 
FIKST, SECOND, THIRD Into the sea. 
The FIRST, t> throw. an article Two; 
Sort of a head dress, THREE you view. 
For WHOLE an instrument is found 
Which played gives forth a rattling sound. 
Fvansville, Wis, Miss L. Tor, 
No. 4%, SQUARE, 
How are you friend Wilkius’ I heard 
You wanted some F148T, 80 I brought ‘em 
Your own having been thrown by THIRD 
From the head of the stairs to the bottom, 
No wonder a SECO VD was heard, 
Throughout all the house, even Dinab 
Said * FIST were so FOURTH ‘twas absurb 
To ruin such elegant china ** 
Long association no doubt 
Would FIFTH them to you Ina manner; 
But they've gone to that place, sdown the spout 
Where the SIXTH flag ne’er waves as a banner. 
San Fraucisco, Cal. Kao. K. 
No. 495, DOU BLE CROSS WORDs, 
* ot in worn but decoliatioa, 
Not ip mass but aggregation, 
» ot In fall but declination, 
Not in mode but effigiation, 
Not in pass but permutation, 
Not in fete but celeb ation. 
Charles Dickens calis this youth a thief: 
Let that be as it nay, 
I'm sure the name I give above 
Is but a SOUBRIQURT. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. MY D 





No. 496. SQUARE. 

Copper Nickel, 

A bird. 

4D acimal. 

Prismatic. 

A musical composition. 
Smal! columns. 


Se erpn 


@ibeon, Pa. oO 


_—_—_— 
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No, 7. OHARADE. 
One to four, is a bird, 
To say more. is absurd, 
One tbat we often see in a tree 
Js the word. 
Now the Last, you see here, 
W bere your fast, feeling queer, 
You may break, if to slake thirst you taks 
Lager Beer. 
In the WHOL, there is seen 
A quite olden machine 
Edison often in fun made him one, 
At thirteen. 
Baltimore, Md. 


No, 496. SQUARE. 

1, Asiattern. 2. A fish. 8 An ornament. 4. The 
internal government of a State. 5. Constracta 
BSatishest. ba 
Decstar, Als. Koma. 


MaupD Lrrx., 


CROSS WORD. 
In frantic not in wild, 
In parent not in child, 
ly foweret not in rose, 
In digits not in toes, 
In Mammon not in gold , 
In telling not in told, 
In naaghbty not in nice, 
In freesing not in ice, 
In bariey not in rice, 
At opera—a puzsier wise 
Can guess this if he only tries. 


No, 800, 


SQUARE. 
Peduncies. 


Pe eepr 
=>> 
: 


: Certain seceders. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Maus. NICKLEBY, 





No. 50l, CHARADE., 
The Village Belle. 
Her cheeks are like the blooming rose, 
That's Kissed by zephyrs of the May; 
The bridge that scans her dainty nose, 
Should be abridged a little way. 
He. eyes are sweet, expressive biue 
That sometimes you see in the sky; 
Her pedals, colored hosed, are two 
Feet long—and this she don't deny. 
In dress she bas the latest styles, 
And o’er French nove.s, she does pour: 
Her mouth, whene’er she sweetly smiles 
Looks like a yawning cellar-door, 
Her hands are white: each diamond ring 
On them does literally blaze; 
Whenever she may deign to sing 
Her voice and something else she’ |i raise. 
The color of her hair is gold, 
Not red, as some would fain believe: 
And as she bas catarrhal cold 
Her nose, with florid end, perceive. 
Her Christian Lame is FIRST, how sweet! 
Yet with her, it bas sweeter grown; 
She at her meals can little eat 
Because she gorges when alone. 
A dainty syiph is she, and pone 
Have ever her in grace sury assed ; 
Though Envy says she'll weigh a ton— 
You would not think she'd weigh a LasrT, 
They title her **The Village Belle,'’ 
Her ring’s however ‘*louder’’ are 
Than other bells, and I may tell 
Her tongue extends in jength as far. 
So as | WHOLE my heroine, 
It is for you to find ber name; 
If you the maid herse)f would win— 
**sall in,’’ success, may you ber claim. 
San Jose, Cal. Nic. O'Dsmvus. 





No, 502. SQUARE. 


Shades of Adam, appear, appear, 

And see the serpent PRIMALS bere 

And while you're here, please desiguate 

THI8 city in Wisconsin State. 

Or to Missouri go, and see 

THI8 town, immortalized by me. 

The instruments in FOURTH displayed, 

Have never been by spirits played, 

W ben FIrta and SIXTH are realized, 

You'll find to embe'lish—and demised 
Ban Francisco, Cal. PERCY VERS. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 





PRIZES FOR SOLUTIONS. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of Oct. 25th were solved by A. Bolver, 
Ben, J. Min, Flewy Ann, Maud Lynn, Asian, Alec. 
Bander, O. Possum, Goose Quill, Hannah B. et 
C. O. La.. Theron, Effendi, O. W. L., Pesgotty, y 
Dot. Grebrennewj, Mrs. Nickleby. 

CoMPLETsZ LisTs—A Solver. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


1. A. Solver, - - Keaton, Obio. 
2. Ben. J. Min, - Independence, Mo. 
3. A. ver, - - Kenton. Obio. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Kro. K.—Square. Asian—Charade, Square and two 
Double Crosswords. Peggotty—Transporition, _— 
gripb, Characteristic Initials, Charade ia Die 
grams, Mand Lynn—Square. < boid. 
monds. Gil Bias—Charade. My Dot Rnoub 
Crossword, Half Square, Triple Crossword Ans- 
Diamonds, Sancho Pansa—Charades and twe 
grams. 


LITTLE LETTERS. 

OpoacER—All right, old Boy. Your Eleven Lewere 
were all welcome. the 

Kr K.—Square jon to good time. Look for 
**Four in One’’ next 7 . 

ASIAN- Crosswords excellent. Sach carefully pre 
pared pussies never come amiss. os 

Paocorry.-Fer the nuwber of good ones sent 
this week. we thank you heartily. - 

Mavcr Lyrxwx — Your ame a! r Post! 
Square is certainly a ‘‘regu . bet 

SANCHO Pawza-Thougbt you bad ee 
were agreeably surprised by the rece! pt 0 welt 98 

Git BLas—Yoar last charade isiquite & ey 
regards the word selected. and we are pleased 
reci t. 

tae Dor~Your Cessswerésas® always good 208 or 
work is put upin sach a style to capt! 
zle Editor. 

PERCY VeRne—Next week we shal! 
California Pusszlers and Pussieresses nee 


show what they are doing for Cerebrationt Say, 
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oven TUE RIVER. 





BY x. OC. B. 
—_— 


ver they beckon to me, 
~ crossed 


Over the Fas who've to the further 


Loved on 
Hl of their ooery robes I see, 
"Ba their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
pere’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 
t And eyes tne reflection of Heaven's own 
jue; 
jin the twilight, gray and cold, 
ne = pale mist hid him from morta! 
v. 
We an om the angels who met him there, 
The gates of the city we could not see: 
Over the river—the mystic river— 
My brother stands waiting to weloome me. 


river the boatman pale 
onered another, the hou-ehold pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see . 
spe crossed on her bwsom her dimpled hands, 
and fearlessly entered the pbantom barq ue— 
we tell it glite from the silver ee 
and all our sunshine grew strange z, dark. 
we know she is safe on the further side, 
where ail the ransomed and angels be: 
Over the river—the mystic river— 
My cnildnood's idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores, 

Who cross with the boatman onld and pale— 
We hear the dip of the den oars, 

and catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 
And jlo! toey bave passed from our yearning 

neart. 

Who cross the stream and are spae for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil a ‘ 

That hides trom our vision gates of day ; 
We only kno# that their barques no more 

May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea: 
Y tsomewhere, I kaow, on the unseen shore, 

They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And [ sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and bill, and sho 

I shall one day stand the water col , 
and list tor the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 

I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail— 
I shall hear the boa' as {t gatns the strand: 

I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 

I shall know toe loved who have gone before ; 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 

When over theriver the fai river— 
The angel of death shall carry me. 


— 


CONCERNING GLOVES. 








LOVES, like their neighbors, shoes, have 
a history extending into antiquity. Xen- 
ophon and Homer speak of them, show- 
ing that they must have been in use 
ey the Greeks and Persians from 
very early times. Pliny the Younger says in 
one of his Episties that the amanuensis of the 
elder Pliny wore gloves in winter lest the se- 
verity of the weather should make him lose 
any time. 
ne manutacture 8f gloves has been an im- 
portant trade in France from early times. In 
790 or thereabouts, Cnarlemagne granted an 
uniimited right to the Abbot and Monks of 
Sithin to make gloves from the skins of the 
deer they killed. The Council of Aix, circa 
8 prohibited the inferior clergy from wear- 
ing any but sheepskin gloves. Before this the 
Fathers of the Church bad inveighbed ainst 
the practice of glove-wearing as effeminate. 
The glovers of Paris constitute a considerable 
community, having statutes and laws dating 
back to 1190, which were confirmed, added to, 
and renewed by Louis the Fourteenth in 1656. 
Gloves were not generally worn in Englan« 
until the fourteenth century, when they be- 
came popular with the better classes, who car- 
ried them in their hands, but not until the six 
= century do we flad constant allusion to 
m. 

The tops of men’s gloves were sometimes of 
red leather, the rest ny white. Beaumont 
and Fietcher allade to this in their Scornful 
Lady (i616), the extract affording also an ink- 
oat - to the price of gloves at that particular 

od: 

* Hark you, mistris; what hidden virtue is in 
this glove that you should bid me weare it? 
Is’t good against sore eyes, or will it charm 
the tootnache? Or are these red tops being 
steent in white wine soluble, will’t kill the 
itch? If it have none of these, and prove no 
more but a bare glove of haifacrown a pair, 
twill be but halfe a courtesy.” 

In Bsn Jonson’s comedy, “The New Inne,” 
Sir Glorious Tipsto speaks of his gloves 4s “the 
natives of Madrid.” They were highiy per- 
fumed, and richly embroidered with gold and 
silver. Spain and Venice first supplied per- 
fumed gloves, the trade baving existed in 
Spain for centuries. Cervantes, in Don Qaix- 
ote, refers to the delicious odors impurted 
from Spanish gloves, and Shakspeare makes 
Autolycus, in “A Winter’s Tale,” sing of 
‘vloves as sweet as damask roses.” 

Embroidered and silk-knitted gloves were 
introduced abont 1566, first coming from Ven- 
ice. Ornamental gioves omens men seem to 
bave prevailed in 17/0, as Bickerstaff speaks 
of the fringed glove worn by the gentlemen 
of that period; the fringe and the tops disap- 
peared defore the middle of the century,since 
which time the sterner sex have induilved in 
little that is ornamental in this way. Highly 
ornamental gloves were in v e in England 


as wll as other countries m very early 
mes. Purple gloves set off with 8 and 
Precious stones were anctentl eemed en- 


‘lgns of imperial dignity. In the ancient 
rituals it was directed that on the occasion of 
a king's burial fair linen gioves should be 
placed on his hands, and these were doubtless 
made with much ornamental addition. The 
effigies of Henry the Second and Richard the 
First at Fontevraud show gloves with jeweled 
; acks and when King Jobn’s coffin was opened 
n 1797 the remains of jeweled gloves were 
found on hig hands,as on the hands of Ed- 
ward the First when hig tomb was opened at 
Winchester in 1774. 

The diatribes of the early Fathers aginst 
the use of gloves do not appear to have infiu- 
enced the Church as it might be expected they 
would, for we find that jaweled ones, made of 
white sil or linen finely embroidered, formed 
part of the attire of the dignified clergy in 
thy days. Bruno, Bishop of i, says 
they were made of iinen because the bands 
t y covered shouid be chaste, clean, and free 
bean al impurity. Pope Boniface the Eighth 
the bite silk gloves beautifully worked with 
de Beedle, and ornamented with a rich bor- 
wi Studded with pearls; and those worn by 
fo!#m of Wykeham, stili preserved at Ox- 
ord, were of red silk, with a sacred mono- 
—m surrounded by a gory and embroidered 
clerieg a On the backs. he color of thee 
the ou soves appears to have changed with 
thon seasons, but of the date of 
the es wearing them itttie = Eeows. = 

ages the priest w ebra 
“ways wore gloves. 


————— — = — 


ee —_— 





EVENING POST. 





Oves were introduced in the time 
tent upon 

y— +L then fashionable for tadies’ 

Gaantiots were introduced in the 
reign of Edward the First, and underwent 
several improvements in succeeding reigns 
designed principally for the better rotection 
of the band, until they fell into isuse with 
the decline of armor and progress of modern 
ideas. It was anciently a popular saying 
| three kingdoms must contribute to the 
ormation of a good giove: Spain to peepee 
the leather, France to cut it out, and England 
bay it. 

© read of polsoned gloves as early as 1066 

those of Conan, Duke of Brituany. were 
su to have been poisoned at the insti- 
gation of William, Dake of Normandy. The 
Queen Dowager of Navarre, who was & Pro 
lwstant, was ) ~~ bv a pair of gloves on 
the marriage day of the King of Navarre. 

There was a custom prevalent in Engiand 
of giving servants money on Lammas Day to 
buy gloves,asa token oi thanks for services 
rendered, the term “glove silver” arising 
therefrom. The Portugese have a proverb on 
this head expressive of a person's integrity : 
“He does not wear gloves.” 

Sir Waiter Scott calls the glove “a sign of 
irrefragable faith,” and it has from the ear- 
liest times been considered a token of honor. 
TO wear a glove on the hat or cap was an an- 
cient custom, says a writer in Archeologia, 
“on three distinct occasions, namely, as afa 
vor of & mistress, the memorial of a friend 
and asa mark to be challenged byan enemy.” 
Asa symbol of defiance the glove or gauntiet 
has always been used from time almost im- 
memoria. At the Trojan games, nearly one 
thousand years B. C., it was with this 
signification. 

At the coronation of the English monarchs 
the Champion of England, appareied as an 
ancient knight, enters estminster Hall, 
where the King is seated, and the Herald at- 
Arms prociaims the challenge, on which the 
champion throws down his gauntlet, which, 
having lain a short time, is taken up by the 
herald and returned to ine champion. It is 


‘thrown down a second time after the herald 


has made a prociamation, and the King then 
drinks to the health of the champion anu pre- 
sents him with the cup after which he takes 
up bis gauntlet and retires. 

An mart or market wes legally estab- 
lish in times t by the King sending a 
glove as a token of his consent and approval. 


Grains of Gold. 








Attention to smal] things is the economy 
of virtue. 

Courage is often the fear of being thought 
a coward. 

Do nothing to-day that thou will repent 
ot to-morrow. 

Be deat to the quarrelsome, and dumb to 
the inquisitive. 

A little thing consoles us, because a littie 
thing affects us. 

Love labor; if you do not want it for your 
food, you may for physic. 

Do we judge of a tree hy its rough or 
smooth bark, or by its fruit? 

It is to live twice. when you can enj>y 
the recollection of your former life. 

Account him thy real friend who desires 
thy good, rather than thy good-will. 

On theheels of folly treadeth shame; at 
the back of anger standeth remorse. 

Pay as you go. A man of honor re«prcts 
bis word as he does bis bond. Ask, but never 
beg. 

It is better to accomplish perfectly a very 
small amount than to haif-do ten times as 
much. 

Most men take conviction from an adver 
sary as children do physic, withastruggieand 
a shudder. 

Some write, talk, and think so much about 
vice and virtue, that they have no time to 
practice either. 

Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we 
may write ; but error is a scribbled one, on 
which we must first erase. 

Our most perfect emotions are like birds 
of Paradise, which, if onee they fall to the 
earth, can seldom rise again. 


Hearts may be attracted by ssumet 
ualities, but the affections are only to be 
xed by those which are real. 


Memory is the cabinet of imagination the 
treasury of reason, the registry of conscience, 
and the council chamber of thought. 


Beware of anger of the tongue; control 
tretongue. Beware of anger of the mind. 
Practice rirtue with thy tongue and with thy 
mind. 

There are some penple in the world who 
have a few friends with whom they are very 
intimate, and don’t know how to treat the rest 
politely. 

Sometimes a person who thinks that he is 
bound in common decency to cry, aimost 
weeps for joy at the near approach of the tear 
of grief. 

Sow not wishes in other people’s gardens: 
wish not for that which you are not, but e¢ar- 
nestly desire to be the very best of what you 
really are. 

Let others act as they please, but do thou 
always act accordin to the dictates of — 
own judgment, an take heed of being sel!- 
eondemned. 

Keep the head cool by temperance in a! 
things, and the feet warm by onan nll 
cise in the discharge of important dcuties— 
deeds of kindness. . si hatte 

i a valuable power, but 0 
PR nan great discretion ts roe mena 
and tt loses all its dignity as soon as itisp 
tised witbout sufficient cause. 


tion in 
2 never forget that everv sta 

oe ee cet each deserves our re- 
~ t; that not the station itself, but the wor- 
thy faifliiment of ite duties, does honor to & 


man. 
The noblest spirits are those which tere 
to heaven notin the honr of sorrow, po R . 
that of joy; like the jiark, tney — B.... 
clouds io disperse, tosear Up into their na 


element. . 
people scorn to be taught ; others 
tuned of it, as they won fe s going 
hoo n they are ; 
Soo 1880 to heare what it is always moosnensy Lo 
know; and ft fs no shame to learn ag oe 
we are ignorant—that is to say, 80 long 


live. 








' aS | . e71?e , 
Vemininities. 
‘The maiden's band of hope—A husband. 
A suitable dower for a widow is a wid 


ower. 


A loan woman—One who has money out 
at interest. 


All true women want to be patrons of 
busbandry. 

Women are hereafter to be allowed to be 
come notaries public in Obto. 


Mre D E. Smith died at Legonia Va., a 
few days ago. She weighed 616 pounds. 


It takes a good deal of grief to killa wo 
man just after she has got a new sealskin 
sacq ue. 

At Vasear some lisping ladies have formed 
alisping cinb. Their principal etudy will be 
mythology. 


True love like Greek fire, is unextin 
guishable; but unlike Greek fire, it burns witb 
® pleasant fragrance. 


When girls are young they'd like half a 
dozen birthday a year; butas they grow oid 
they don't care to have even one. 


The light of a match will frighten a wolf 
away, itiasaid. But love matches don’t al- 
ways keep the wolf from the door. 


Never turn reund in the gtreet to see 
what another lady wears—beca's@ you will al- 
ways find her doing the same thing. 


Some people say it is dark-haired women 
that marry soonest,bat elderly spinsters main- 
tain that ft is the light-headed ones. 


A cynical old bachelor saya: ‘‘Wedlock 
is like a bird cage. Those without peck to get 
in, and those within peck co get out.” 


Young married people who bave their 
house built for them should have it built 
geeas, 80 that discontent can find nocorner in 
t. 


Hurricanes, it is supposed. are caused by 
all the women in the world talking at once; 
but thetr infreq uency seems to militate against 
the theory. 


Boots wil) not be worn this winter except 
for long walks or wet weather; for carriage 
wear and calls, shoes and silk stockings are 
fashionable. 


As people sprinkle the floors before they 
wash them, #0 some ladies sprinkle their hus- 
bands with tears in order to sweep cash out of 
their pockets. 


The age of economy has been reached in 
Fexhoro, Mass., where a woman stopped a 
clock from ranning, being afraid it would 
wear Out too fast. 


It you do not wish to be exnosed, don't 
talk too much hefore your children. A child's 
mind is likea Jack-in a-box—once uniocked, 
it is all out ina minute. 


Such is the universally charitable nature 
of woman that whenshe finds aman who has 
no mind of hisown, sheis always wiiling to 
give him a piece of hers 


One of the best kinds of training for a 
pedestrian ta to have h‘s girl live about ten 
miles from his home, with noratiroad or stage 
communications, and the horses all busy. 


A woman may not know wh» has saved 
her country, but she never forgets the name 
and address of the dressmaker who saved her 
five yards in making up adress of herown 
materials. 


Woman's dress may be superior to man’s, 
bat we don't want any garments around us 
that you have to stand up in to get your band 
in the pocket—and then not find what you are 
looking for. 


The far-seeing honsewife is now deen in 
cogitation as to whether a dressing-zgown or 
ee for her bnuaband at Christmas is 
most likely to produce a sealskin or a silk 
dress in return. 


A veteran was relating his exnloita to an 
crowd of boys, and mentioned having bern 
in five engagements. “That's nothing,” broke 
in a little fellow; “my sister Agnes has been 
engaged eleven times !"’ 


‘Samantha Jane’’ writes to inqnire: 
“What i« ita sien of to sea a young man chew 
ing cloves?’’ That he hasa few, faint, linger 
ing sparks of self respect left among the em- 
bers of a once noble nature 


Russian ladies have just begun to take 
partin boat races. In Saratoff the fret prize, 
a golden bracelet, #nd the second, a gelden 
breastpin, were adjudged to the two young 
ladies who handled ine rudder. 

A little gir) the other night eaic her pray 
ers, as neuval, but ~orr to remember tbat 
there was another giri of the same name in 
town, mided her own street and number, so 
that no mistakes should be made 


An Ohio man whipned his wife hecanse 
she looked tnto his pockets and tonnd a love 
jetter thata girl had written to him. Things 
have come toa pretty pass when the halo of 
secrecy hitherto surrounding love letters is to 
be penetrated by one’s wite 


Women are naturally good economists 
They are apt to understand how to make lim- 
ited means go as tar as posstbic. If a mar ana 
his wife are nnitedin the desire to get rich, 
the man 1¢ likely to think more abont earning 
the money; the wife will attach more import. 
ance to saving it. 


Ethel. avery little girl, is sent to one of 
the schools where words and their meanings 
are taught by deecriptions of common objects, 
and by the application of terms to things 
which the pupila may see. When she cane 
home the first day she «examined her baby 
brother critica!ly, as he lay In his cradie, and 
said, ‘Mother, Fred's oblong and horizontal, 
ain’t he?" 

A widow put crape on her door The 
crape remained there about & week before the 
landiord mae bold to interrup' ber erief.and 
when he entered he found nothing there bot 
the bonse Her grief was so intense that she 
nad inadvertently removed all the furniture. 
The debt of nature which has been paid was 
imaginary. The debt for rent remains uncan.- 
celled. And yet they say ‘hat women are not 
calculated for business. 

Young man when yon besiege the house 
of Jane Matilda, to the universal annoyance 
of the rest of the family, keeping them from 
their best room and the young lady from her 
bed, and finally, when you lead the trembling 
little confiding thing to thealtar, make no 
mistake. O! course, you arein love; no one 
doubt” that But if it be yourself rather 
than Jane Matilda you arein love with, and 
all your dotnge are for that love's sole behoof, 
you would best no* marry, unless you marry 
yourself, and not Jane Matilda. | 
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mrstize 
Tacstiz. 
Lost st Bea—Tne sight of land. 


Sweetmea's—Sugar cured bame. 

Coming to Grief—Meeting trouble half. 
way. 

The whitewasher'’s business is always 
slack. 

A criminal is like a sh'p when he is putin 
the dock. 

You need write but a single letter to make 
Mary marry. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder of 
somebody elise 

A Spirit wrapper—Toe paper sround « 
bottie of whisky. 


Trying Moment—When your new coat 
comes home from the talior's. 


Always be ready to help yourselves—but 
not to what does not belong to you. 


Picture frames are not always huag on 
account of their gilt, any more than men. 


Why are some people like eggs? Be- 
cause they are too full of themselves to bold 
anything else. 

An Irishman, on being asked at breakfast 
how he came by “that black eye,” said he 
“slept on his fist. 


Silence is not always golden. The oys- 
ter is continually getting into brotis and stews, 
and he ta quiet enough. 


Whether old age is 'o be respected or not 
depends much on whether it applies to men 
and women, or poultry. 


‘*They fired two shots at him "’ wrote a 
reporter; “the first shot killed him, but the 
second shot was not fatal.” 


There is more joy over the dollar which is 
found on the highway than there ts over the 
ninety and nine which were never lost. 


Husband: ‘‘Sorry (bic) I'm so late! 
8ome fellows detained me.” Wife: “1 should 
have retired, but was detained the same way."’ 


**Time ie money,”’ said a professor to a 
student. ‘Yea, of course it is,” responded the 
student, “or how could we ever spend an eve- 
ning.”’ 

A school teacher, who was recently kissed 
by mistake inthe dark, expiained ber omis- 
sion to useany light for neariy a month after- 
wards on the ground of hard times! 


A narrow escape was that of the miser 
‘who, g'ving way to a sudden freak of liberali- 
ty, put bis hand into his poeketand found he 
had luckily ieft all bis loose change at home. 


A tramp in Nevada answered the ques 
tion of a doctor, to whom heapplied for relief, 
as to what he could do in the way of work, 
“Well, doctor, I could dig graves." 


A man who has a very smal! nose joked 
another whose nose was very large. The latter 
exclaimed, “What are you 80 severe on my 
nose tor? Do you think It was made at the ex- 
pense of yours?” 


A lady whe was suffering under a slight 
indisposition told her husband thatit was with 
the greatest difficulty she could breathe, and 
the effort di-tresesed her exceedingly. ‘I 
wouldn't +t | my dear,” soothingly responded 
the husband. 


A man, passing through a gateway in the 
dark, ran againsta post. “I wish that post was 
in the lower regions!" was bis angry remark. 
“Better wish it were somewhere else,” said a 
bystander. “You mightrun against it again, 
you know." 


If some kind of an amendment could be 
acded to the marriage service which would 
make it mandatory = the part of the bride 
to rise in the morning and kindle the fire, 
there would be tewer old bachelors thumping 
about the country. 


‘*Handsome is that handsome does,’’ 
qnoted aman to bis wife, on a recent occasion. 
* Yes,”’ rejoined the lady. in a winning tone, 
and holding out her hand. “for instance, a 
husband who is always ready to hand some 
money to his wife.” 


Papers—The paper having a large circa- 
lation—the paper of tobacco. Paper tor the 
“ronghe’’—sand-paper. Paper  contatning 
many fine potnts—the paper of needies. Draw- 
ing paper—centiste’ Dilla. A paper that takes 
—a sheriff's warrant. 


‘*] wish I were you for about two hours,’’ 
she raid, with great tenderness. “And why, 
my dear?’ he asked, with considerable inter- 
est. “Because,” she said. toying affectionately 
with his watch chain,—" because then 1 would 
buy my wifea new bonnet" 


On, the inconsistency of women! She 
mumurs, Love me little, love me long,” then 
068 and snes ber obedient iover for breach of 
promise when, to fulfil her wishes, he pots off 
the ayy day yearafter year in his efforts 
to love her long and a good deal. 


‘* He is very ignorant of the rules and ua 
ayes of polite soctety,” remarked one lady. 
“Very,” put In a second ; ‘he eats his ple with 
akrife.” “Fats his pie with a knife!’ repeat 
ed Mra. Shoddy. “Well that ts —— f 
Why don’t he eatit with a spoon, like every- 
body else ?”’ 


** What are you worth ?’’ asked a rich old 
miser, ofa young man who was courting his 
only child. “Not much now; bat I'm coming 
into a large fortuneinafew years.” was the 
ty gal The marriage took place, and then the 
old miser learned that the large fortone which 
the young man was coming into was nis father- 
in-law’'a, 


A poor woman called at a grocer’s the 
other day, and asked for a quart of vinegar. 
It was measured off, and put into her gallon 
jug. Shethen asked for ancther quart. to be 

utinto tre same vessel. “And whv not ask 
‘or haifa gallon. and be done qith it?’sald the 
grocer. “Och! blees your little bit of a soal,’’ 
answered she, “it'sfor two persons.” 


The sicht ota man wheeling a baby-car- 
riag’ In the «treetisa sign, not that the infant 
is weak, but that the man's wife is strong. 
And yet, if we were to judge from the amtable 
grin with which the fond father, under these 
circumstances, salutesevery passing acquaint- 
ance, we might erroneously suppose he was 
really doing it just for the fun of the thing 

——_— — 

Arrections or Tur Liver. Billions Disorders, 
Sick H-sdachne, &c., are tboroughly cared by 
Dr. Jayne's Sanitive Pills. Acting as a gen- 
- ral laxative, they remove all irritating and 
feca) matter from the bowels, gradually change 
the vitiated secretions of tne stomach and 
liver, and restore these organs to a healthy 
condition. 
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THE WIFE'S REPROO?. 


BY SYLVIA A. MOSS. 





GREAT man le seem to delight 

im Gnding fault, especially in their own 

homes. It is next to impossible to suit 

them. Their iood is always too salt 
or two fresh, too rich or too plain, burned 
or underdone The house is invariably too 
cold or too hot; their clothes either fit too 
tight or too loosely. They either have corns 
on their feet. or else have shoes * a mile to 
large."’ The atmosphere is stifling. or ratber 
woo breezy. and there is nothing ow earth 
worth living for. Such people must be mt 
miserable; they never know what wil) suit 
them, nor is anyone able to anticipste their 
peeds—they are slaves to a deplorable babit 
from which they find it almost impos-ible 
to ever breakaway = Occasionally someone 
succeeds in breaking up the selfich, dis- 
agireesble babit which threatens to de 
stroy ell domes'ic pero. Such an cova 
ston is long rememtyre' in the family 
though the fact is seldom chronic ee) forthe 
benefit of otbers Here howsever te a ators 
concerning tault floding that was written in 
the old- pn time: 

Ooe day as Z .chariah H dyson waa going 
w his daly avocations afer breakfast. he 
purchasted a five large codfish, and sent i: 
home to bis w fe with directions to have tt 
ov ke!’ fordinner Asno particular mode 
of cooking was described the good woman 
well kuew that whetber ehe boiled it, or 
made i! inte a chowder, her hu: band would 
scold her when he came home. But she 
resolved to please him once, if possible, and 
therefore cooked portions of it in sever! 
4ifterent ways. She, also, with some diffi 
culty, procured an srphibious animal from 
a brook back of the house and plumped it 
into the pot. In duetime her husband came 
home; some covered dishes were placed 
upon the table, and wi'h a frowning, fault 
finding look the moody man commenced 
the conversation 


“Well, wife, did you get the fish I 
bought?’ 
‘Yes, my dear." 


‘{ should like t) know how you have 
cooked it. I wi!l bet anything you have 
spoiled it for my eating.” (Taking: ff the 
cover) ‘Itbhoughtso. What in creation 
possessed you to try it? I would as lief ext 
a boiled frog "’ 

‘Why, my dear I thought you loved it 
best fried '' 

You didn't think any such thing. You 
knew better. I never loved fiied fish Why 
dida't you boil 1:?’’ 

‘*My dear, the last time we bad fresh fish 

ou know | boiled it, and you said you liked 
it best fried Butl have boiled some, also "’ 

Bosaying she lifted a cover, and lo! the 
shoulders of the cod, nicely boiled, were 
neatly “eposited ip a dish a sightof which 
would make an epcure rejoice, but which 
only added to the 1/] nature of ber husband. 

“A pretty dish, this!’ eaclaimed he. 
“Boiled fish! Chips and porridge! uw you 
bad not been One of the mest stupid of 
womankind, you would have made it into a 
chowder!"’ 

His patient wife, with a smile, immedi 
ately placed a tureen before him, containing 
an ¢xcellent chowder 

‘ My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I was resolved to 
please you. There is your favorite disb ' 

* Favorite dish, indeed! I dare say it is 
an uopalatable, wishy washy mess. | would 
rather have a boiled frog than the whole of 
it” 

This was a common ex ression of his and 
bad been anticipated by his wife, who, as 
soon as the preference was expressed, un- 
covered a large dish near ber husband, and 
there was a bull frog of portentous dimen 
sions and puguacious aspect stretched out 
at full lengib. 

Zechariah sprung from his chair, not a 
littie astonished at the unexpected appari- 
tion 

‘‘My dear,’’ said his wife ina kind en- 
treating tone, ‘‘l hope you wiil be able to 
meke a dinaer.”’ 

Zachariah could not etand this. His 
suriy mood was finally oveic: me, and he 
buret into a hearty lsugh He acknow 
ledged that bis wife was right avd he was 
wrong and declared that she should never 
again have occasion to read him another 
= lesson—and he was as good as his 
wor 


Mrs. Margaret Kobertson, of Cooner An- 
gus, Scotland, died recently. aged 107. She 
lived under three British kings and one 
queen. She talked with scorn of mor crea 
tures who could not live over 80 or 90 
which she declared to 8ir Henry Thompson, 
the surgeon, was ‘‘pae age ata.’ The clay 
pipe was always in her mouth. ‘I've 
smoked a’ my days,’’ she sai’. ‘‘It’s bad 
plenty of time to dae me ill, and it's never 
socht.”’ 





——EE—— 
A Bevitaliser - 

This you will find in the new ‘‘OCompound (xygen 
Treatment,’’ which ‘s now attracting such uulversal 
attention. It isesp cially valuable where from any 
epuse there exists great physical apd nervouse baus- 
tien «All convaiescents will find in it just the help 
they need for full and quick recuvery. because it acts 
as o revitaliser. A Treatise on * ‘Compound Uxygen,'’ 
eontaining e large number of testimonials to most re- 
waarkabie cures will be sent free by mall. Address Drs. 
STaRBasy & PaLex,iii2 Girard Strest, Phils., Pa. 





THE SATURDAY 


Bows Rotes. 


England is delighted with Calitornia’s 
canned apricots. 


Some New York ladies of means spend 
$15 for the buttons of their jackets. 


Mr. Fisher, of Shelby, Mich.. carried $300 
aronnd tn bis pocket til! it got lost. 


Est Tennessce is shipping timber logs in 
large Quantities to Germany, via Pensacola. 


Mre. Sherman will be compelled to re- 
frain from social life this season on account of 
ili-hemith 

The coming Queen of Spain holds her 
head up like a chicken In the act of swallow- 
ing water. 

New Oreans is considering a thorough 
vyetem of sewerage, which will cost a million 
and «half. 

The farmer in the North west hav? made 
from §70 000 60 to $100 G0U 000 by the rise in the 
price of grain. 

The London Examiner save thas there is 
no lee: tha 300 young Americans pow study- 
iny art in Paria. 

Mink cosks are again showo es fashion: 
able garments. This fur is especially liked 
by elderly ladies 

Some enemy of a Missouri saw millowner 
drove «ptkeginto the logs,so that $500 worth of 
saws were ep fled. 

A new well at Houston, Ga., is said to 
send forthacourrent of gas s0 strong that two 
mills are run by ft. 

Another indication of a businesses revival 
fs the larve namber of weddings which are to 
tnke place this sea*«on. 

A negro +t Little Rock has bad 242 warts 
ent from his body bya surgeon, anu ue is now 
lighter by eleven pouncs. 

One San Francisco jeweler eold $26 000 
worth of gems for 036 a Senator Sharon's re- 
cep ion to General Grant, 


The crops bave been 80 bad in north Italy 
this season that emigration to South America 
ba received a powerful impetus. 


No French publisher will accept a stay 
without it contains love, j alousy, murder, 
police, and several wine su;-pers. 


A boy sixteen years old the «ther day 
hanged hims If in Liverpool because some- 
body had “tound fault with bim.” 


The Earl ot Aberdeen is about to build, 
at a cost of 6276 000 a railroad, ten miles in 
ler gtb, through bis Scotch estates. 


Mr. Spurgeon said the other day that 
now, as in the days of Luther, men stand star- 
ing at the truth like cows at a new gate. 


Baron Rothechild, of Vienna, has had 
bullt for the use of Dis favorite hese a box 
costing $2000 and a stable costing $80 000. 


The youny wife of Senator Call, of Flor. 
ida, isregorded by a society correspondent as 
the most beautiful woman in Washington. 


Thereare now 151 Indian pupils at the 
training schvol at Carlisie barracks, repre- 
entiug nearly all the Known tribes in the 
United States. 


Toe Sranish Chamber of Deputies will 
rote an annuity of 18000 a year to the new 
Qu enot Spato, and $j0 000 per annum in case 
ot witownood., 


The Frincess of Wales is said to have pre 
sented her sister in law, the Duchess of Edin 
buign with four magnificent dresses, worth 
over $5 000 each, 


Tre Russian missionrri « in Japan have 
succeeded tnconverting 4 000 Japanese tothetr 
Init A Bishop is to be sent to Jeddo by the 
St. PetersLurg Synod. 


Av Oregon teacher. Miss Yocum, has ta- 
ken up &@ land claim, fenerd it, bullt a house, 
ant raised this year 618 bushels of grain be- 
sides teaching ber school. 


There is great complaint now in Eogland 
of the number of toreign workmen residing 
in England, who go for the wages which Brit- 
ish workmen quarrel with. 


The Italian press is clamoring for a new 
jaw which will render divorce easter t an it ts 
—~ in the Kingdom, where husbands and 

vee at daggers’ points are forced to live to- 
wether, 

I'iinois is a tolera*ly well cultivated 
State, but, with 20000 000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, it has 8 000 000 acres unimproved, an area 
larger than Massachusetts and Connect cut 
put together. 


The widow of Jamea Fisk Jr, boards at 
South Deerfield, Macs., with a couple who for- 
merly were her coachman and cook. Tohle is 
not from economical motives, however,ior she 
has a handsome com petence. 


There is at present considerable discus- 
sion among Minnesota farmers in regard to 
sowing winter wheat on the prairies. Confiict- 
ing opinions are entertained, but toere isa 
disposition among them to give ita fair tr'ai. 


Briquettes, or compresard tuel of smal! or 
was! coal, arenow manufactured near one of 
the English mines at tne cnst of asbillinga 
ton. They are an excellent fuel, and have 
long been ured in France. 


Ditches are dug along the Iron Mountain 
and Southern Railroad. three ‘eet wide and 
two feet deep, by eans of an enormons plow 
which is drawn by alec omotive. This mae 
chine does the work of 1000 men. 


The next Legislatnre of Texas, it is 
thought, will adopt a provision mak'ng it a 
misdemeanor, at least, if not a felony, for a 
railway company to give,or for any one not a 
paid employe of a raliroad, or a pauper, to ac. 
cepla tree pass. 

Hop Bitters strengtheus, builds up and cures con 
tinually, from the fii st dose. 


Wheu Tennyson is at work he sits fenced 
in by a number of screens at a writing-table 
facing the window. Clay pipes tn endless pro. 
— = about on tables and books The poet's 
son, Hallam, acts as secretary, copying manu- 
scripts, writing letters, etc. a — 


An anti fat epring has been discovered in 
Anaheim, Cai. Obese people who drink of the 
waters cep | begin to lose flesh, and 
thai without any violent action of the water 
Sa:nples are to be sent tothe Smithsonian In- 
stituteat Washington for analysis. 


Jos. A. Blair, who was acquitted of the 
charge of murdering bie coachman,has moved 
from New Jersey to Brooklyn, taking his 
bousebold goods with him. He had !ately re- 
Ceived threatening letiers with skulls and 





crossbones roughiy sketcbed on them. 
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Tessing upon a Bed of Agony. 
Tortured in evury joint with infammat.ry rhecma~- 
tiem is a prospect which may become & meilanebu ly 
fact if the twinges of the dread disorder are not 
checked atthe outset Persons of s rheumatic ten- 
Gency find Hostetter's Stomach Bitters a useful rem- 
edy, nor do they encounter the risk in using it they do 
in resorting to that active poison Colehicum, which is 
often employed to arrest the malady The use of the 
Bitters is equally as effective in its results, and is at- 
tendet with no risk. There sample test! mony to prove 
that the medicine possesses blood depurating qualit'es 
of no common order, besi¢es those of a tonic and gen_ 
eral alterative it stimu!ates the action of the kidneys 
and promotes the removal from the system of impart- 
tles which develop disease, and are fraught with seri- 
ous danger. Fever and ague, dyspepsia, debility, per- 
vousness, constipation, etc., are remedied by It. 
———EE 
Consemption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed ip his bands by an Fast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throatand Lung A ffections 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints after having tested its 
wooderful curative powers in thouvands of cascs, bas 
felt it his duty to make it known to bis suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in Germ*:n, French, or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail by addrossiug with stamp. naming this paper, 
W W. SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 

camellias 
Te Be Kept at the Head. 

Fach of Warner's Safe Remeries—-the Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure, Safe Pills, Safe Nervine, and Safe 
Bitters, is asserted to be the best of its c!ass, and the 
intention ts to keep itso. If any medical expert can 
add an ingredient which will improve any one of 
them, he will be paid a high price for the improve- 
ment. 

—_— 
Aly Doctors 

It isa fact that many of the ‘‘regular’’ doctors who 
will not recommend Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure for the diseases which it so effectually removes, 
yet use it ‘‘on the sly’’ lu their practice. They must 
soon adopt it ope. ly as the standard remedy. 

—EE~ 

A CaRp.—TO ali who are Suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervons 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send arecipe that will cure you, FRex or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
by 4 missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Josxra T. 
Inman, Station D, New York City. 





Farties wishieg to operate in Stock, 
in large or small amounts, will find a safe and profit- 
able method through the undersigned. Explanations 
and financial paper, market reports, etc., free on 
application. SMALLEY & GALE, Stock Brokers 


35 Broadway, N.Y. 
ae 


Tape Worm removed by Dr. KUNKEL, 259 N. 9th St. 
Phila.,Pa Pin, Seat &Stomach Worms (Advice free ) 
— 
Weakness and sickness changed to health and 
strength with Hop Bitters, always. 
SE 
When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by uaming 
the Saturday Fvening Post. 


First Edition, 103,000. 


8» rapidly are orders increasing for the 
DECEMBER SCRIBNER that it is thought the 
first edition of 103 000 will not supply the 
demand. One cause of the recent ineresee 
inchvenlstion hr wvhick 100000 Nov Num 
bers were Sold in Two Weeks, 1s un 
dcoubtediy due to the growing interes in the 
‘wo cerisis, Henry James Jr's ‘‘Confi- 
dence, ' and Geerge W Cable's 

NOVEL OF NEW ORLEANS LIFE, 
“The Grandissimes'’ This latter, be 
guo in Novemover, promises ta be among 
the strongest works ot fiction that have yet 
appeared in American literature. The De- 
cemher number also includes 

TWENTY POEMS BY AMERICAN 

WOMEN, 
com prising verse by many of ovr most prom 
inent women writers; ‘ Two Visits to Victor 
Hugo,”’ by H. H Boyesen, with a large por 
traiten — by Cole; an illustrated descrip. 
tion of tbe Jobns Hopkins University; a 
meer by Burroughs on “Nature and the 
oeta:”” 

‘THE NEW CAPITAL AT ALBANY,” 
—it is thought, the first completely illue- 
trated description yet published —in eigh- 
teen pages and twenty-three drawings; 

‘SUCCEsS8 WITH SMALL FRUITS,” 
the second of E P. Roe's valuabie papers, 
profusely illustrated, and an article on Cot- 
fee Culture in Bre zil, —an industry of world 
wide interest, described trom personal ob. 
servation. 

‘The RE'GN OF PETER THE GREAT,” 
1 EUGENE ScHUYLER will begin in the 

ebrvuary number = The i!lus'raticns for the 
first of this splendid series of Historica. 
Parers are now almost comple‘ed, and in 
clude several finely engraved reproductions 
of tamous Russian paintings. 

Sold. and subscrip'iors received, hy book 
and newsdealers, at $400 a year, 35 cents 
& pumber 

SCRIBNER & CO.. New York 


Beatty’s Tour in Europe. 


ONLY WCENTS Being a cond - 
eis in Europe over 30 Eagravings, pearly 100 sane 
nicely bound book sent for only 10 cents Addrese the 
Author and Pahiisher, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wash- 








ington, New Jersey 


ANTED--Salesmen to take e@everal State A gen- 


cles. Salary anid expens 
reqaired. TaluUmrg Mr'a Co “1i6 Monros@t. Cniecee 
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/HEALTHIS WEALTH 
Health ox Body is Wealth of Mind. 
RADWAY’S 


SABSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER 


Pure blood makes sound Sesh, strong bone 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh fom ne ° 
intae dabw at's brea rae t ey te 
colt ieee’ APARILLIAN RE 

A remed counpeses of tngvesion extrvordi 
medical ul rties essen Ro parity ‘heat repair 
invi the broken-down wasted body--Qi ii 
PI EssSANT. SAFE and PERMANENT (a ite tree” 


ment cure. ret 

om com 

signated. whether It be Serofnia ee rat may be de- 
si 


Womb, ®kin, Stomach, or ‘wels 
chronic or constitutiopal, the virus of the a 4 
in the KLOOD which supplies the waste, and builds 
one peonise tase orgecs ond wanes tissues of the 
system. e biood is unhealthy, the process 
pa'r must be unsound. ° # te 
THESARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT not 

is a compensating y, but secures the harmon{- 
ous action of each of the organs It establishes 
throughout the entire system functional barmony, and 
suppl es the blood vesssle with a pure and beaitby cur- 
rep 


of new life. The skin, after a few ° 
the arillian, becomes clear ona Daou’ 
Vimples. Blotehbes, Black Fpots, and Skin Ernptions 
are removed, Sores and soon cured. Persons 
— 2 + aaretale. Eruptive Diseases of 
es, Mouth. rs, | eas, reat, and Glands 
bave accumulated and spread, ei i —A-% 


diseaces or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive #ub- 
rontinaed 5 samclent time to make ite ieee 
contin a sufficient time to make its 

the system. PRICE 1 YER BOTTLE. ” 


R.R. R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AD BEST MEDICIN 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. -— 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE. 


LL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AW 
vf rt SYS'EM AGAINST SUDDEN At. 





DRED DOLLARS EX- 
HER MEDICINES OR MEDI- 
ADWAY’® READY RELIEF 
RN ALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 

MORDISG TO DIRECTIONS — 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 


in all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza. Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad (Coughs, Hoarseness, Biltous Colic, Ip- 
flammation of the Stomach 
Liver, mideere, of with (rene. Quinsy, Fever 
Ague, or with Neuralgia. Headache, Tic 
Toothache, Earache, or with Lum Pain in tne 
Back. or Kbeumatism, or with Diarrhea. Cholera 
Morbus, or Dyes . or with Burns. Scalds, or 
Bruises. or with Strains. Sr ate . the ap- 
plication of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
yu of the worst of these nts in a few 





RADWAY’S REGU- 


LATING PILLS. 
for the cure of 


Perf tasteless, elegantly coated 
ppm bag OI pb me liver, bowels, Kidneys. 


Dr. 


DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
323 Warren Street, New York. 










THAT ACTS AT THE SANE TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
Tl": combined action gives it wom 
derj tl ower to cure all diseases, 
Why Are We Sick? 
— SSS ae See 
Breeau.e we allow thease great organs 
P Ato decane cl gged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced ¢ 
into the blood tat shoud be 
naturally, 
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¥ BILIOUSNESS, PILES CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, PEMATE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
D:SORDERS, 
by causing fr.2 ac’ion of these orqans 
and risiorsng hear power lo throw 
discase, -“<_ ’ 

Why Suffer Bilious pains aches 
Why tarmented with Piles, Constipation?! 
Why frichteued over disordered K daeyst 

Why endre nervoas or sick headac 
Why have sleepless nights! 

Ue KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis @ ary, vegetable compound and 
One package will make «ix qtsof Medicine. 
Get it of your Druga’, he will order tt 
‘ Jor you. Pict, $1.0. 

WELLS, EIST DON 2 CO., Propristors, 
> (Will send post paid.) Burlingtea, Vt. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


titel Weakn and Prostration. ad 
or indiscretion. 1s radically and y y 


SUMPEREYS’ BUMEOPATENG SPECTIC He 


7 
Bean te ure 0 y-are, and ts the moet eorecete) =" 
és Bao D. rice §) ner rial Lge 7 phe 
of Wo r * poet free oe 1 
wer for $, sen veep attic Vedic» . 
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BAL CAIN. 


—A ts for the finest Rescate Bagre 
pap tet is in this country. nved ots on stool 
ing hest styleof tho art *%. t thoroughly 


in the big 
ason: ho will give their entire tme tothe 
= Man martion descriptive circulars apply 
the publishers. 
BRADLEY & Co., 
66 NORTH F' FOURTH sT., Philadephia, Pa 


‘PATENTS. 


ection with the publication of the #cren- 
ri AMERICAN, we continue to act as solicitors for 


veats, hts, Labels, etc » for the 
Uaited states Canada, Cu England, France, Ger- 
many, oc 





We have had THIRTY -FiVE YEARS ax- 


PERIENC 
«obtained through us are noticed in the scI- 
arc AMERI_AN, ant argo and splendid ilus- 
we kly paper, a year ows progress 
trated we, ie very interesting, and .bas an enorm -us 
fon 
ei Cae eptain a Patent? The quickest and best way 
to obtain a satisfactory answer. without expense 's to 
write to us (Munn & Oo. ), describing the tuvention. 
with s small sketch. All we need is to { . the idea 
We will immediately answer, and give the nec-ssary 
instructions For this advice we make nocharge We 
also send free our Hand Book abort the Patent 
Laws, latepts, Caveats, Trade Marks, their custs and 
how procured, ‘with hints for procuring advances on 
inventions Address MUNN & UU . Publishers of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 7 Park Row, new York, 


R. DOLLARD, 
613 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


PHILADELPHIA. a 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENT 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPE 


Instructions to enable Ladies and eameenien to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

For Wige, Inches. \ 
No.1. The round of the | 


head. 

No.2. From forehead over . as far as bald. 
the head to neck 
No.3. From ear to ear over 

the top. 
No.4. From ear 
round the Eel” 


He has always ready for sale a did Stock of 
Gents’ Wi Tou Ladies’ Half Wigs, 
hy raids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any as in the Un- 
ton, Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 

MO . -yaaaae rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman’s 

r. 


China and Porcelain 


White Knglisn Porcelain Dianer Sets, 100 p'cs. $15 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets compiete 20 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces - 7 
Fine Goid-band Freseh China tea Bets 44 p'cs 8 
2 
2 
4 


No. 2 Overtha. crown of 
the bead. 





Fine White French China Cupsand Saucers, “oz 
Cham ver Sets, ll pleces decorated, $4.25; white 
Siliver-plated i)inner Petron pe per Goz ..,.....-. 
ALS ) ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Gods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty 
New lLilustrated Catal e@ and Price List mailed 
!ree on application. Kstimates furnished 


C.L HADLEY,Cooper Institute, N. Y.City 


47° Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Set 
Cc. U. D., or P. O, Money Order. 


ry GOODS & OUTFITT| NG 
GOODS MAILED 

To every State and Territory just 

as ordered, and even then, if not 

as expected, exchanged or the 

money refunded. 

For samples or prices specify 
on stal card what is desired, 
and address, 

Mail nt for Sam and S 

Grand Depet, Phuloaciphie 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
be LEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THIS IN) 


help BRO’S CORSETS 


Received the Highest Medal atth recent 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors. Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 


20 bones) Hts with perfect ease. au‘ is 
‘arreanted wot to break dowa over the 


hips. Price by mail, $1.25. 
a THE, HEALTH, CORSET. 
pene cision bones 


e by leading moe 


ARNER BRO’S, "351 Broadway, N ° 


GREAT It ‘ies ! 
un sam. 
REMEDY | ;euipcian, Cray 
I rs rig ee 
CURING MOLD EVERY WHERE. 
CONSUMPTION. 
















THE GREAT 
















cI TITS Te 
gto by cure 


and Skin 
of blood end little 


m fer gta 
a ya Aare Kane Co. Til 


Pierce‘s Union Business C College, 


% SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
ough Bestees Deel with s enpertne oge of 
ment. furnishing ax oppertanity. to obtain s substail- 
tial Engi ans a2 OF 
TEMUAATASMPGOR, tists Manna. 
write for them. catalogues free to those who call oF 


BIG) 
soniye a haa 











to sell Rabber Print’g Stamps, 


self-Inkers, 
Fe ee Oh Ter & O.. 


== 
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CUBES BY ABRURPTION.—The well- 
known medicinal properties of Giycerine, of which 
*‘SAPANULE"’ ts largely composed, is an assurance 
to the pabli~ of the wonderful curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for ali Nervous, inflammatory and 
Skin Diseaces. Rheumatism Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
Headache, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds. Chil- 
Wiains, Bunions, Piles, &c . yield at once to its sooth- 
ing influence, and are permane tly cured, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors., (happed tiands Rough 
ness. and ail diseases of the Skin are quick ly and post- 
tivety cured. Used in sponge er foot baths removes 
all pain or soreness of body, limbs and feet. sold by 
all druggists. fatisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded Send for illuminated circular an4 cards. 
Ssmuel Gerry & Co., Propri-tors, Office 237 Broad- 
way. N.Y. Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, Wholesale 
Agents, N. Y. 


IWARNER'S 


TISAFE 


KIDNEY&LIVER 


4 (Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 
vegetable preparation and the 

remedy in > the work world for Bright's Diseas 
a and ALL Midney, Liver, =, 


Bg-Tertimouials: of the highest order in proof 
“he ror bh on. vot 
the cure oO Deabeten, call fo 
ner’s Safe Diabetes € deat 









@@” For the cure of Brisht’s and pe sines 
diseases, call for Warmer’s Safe K 
OF dney 









pay” WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
and ealers in 
Medicine every- 
where. 


H. H. Warner & Co. 


Proprietors, 


ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 


BW Bend for Pamphiet 
and Testimonials 


Sane a LE 






Bold whulesale in Philadelphia bp JOHNSTON, 
HUOLi OWAY &CU., and SMITH, KLI* BE &. &. 


“ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAI. CREAM, 
Or Magical Beautifier, 


removes Tan, 
Frectles, “al- 
lowness, and 
every biemish 
on beauty It 
has sted the 
miest of thirty 
= aud is so 
harimn'ess § that 
we taste it to 
be sure the 
preparation is 
properly made 
oe pee a 
terfeit of a sim- 
llar name, The 
distinguished 
Dr L A. Payre 
xaid ty a lady of 
the haut ton ‘a 
patient): ‘*As 
you laiies will 
use them, {| rec mu.end ‘ Gouraud’ s (resm’ as the 
jea*t bermful of all skin prepara'ions Also, 
Poudre Subtle removes tuperfilucus hair without tn- 
’ kin 

aie Mw - . M. B. T, GOURAUD., Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street. New York 
For sale by all oe ruggiste | and Fancy G oda dealers 


ASE We will pay NTS! RE READ TH i = r 


month and ¢xpenses, or ailee oe , 
lerful +4 

com mission to sell our new and wone 
ventions Tae neon what we sty, Bample Free. 


Address SHER’ aN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








Dr, Beymonr. oe ef Medicine 


1h Store. . cor. Thirteenth 
-_ pag Phiia. JE. O. an alsolute 
eure in Scrofula, sypniitive and U visas? [rine 

tn Catarrh, Piles, Nervous |ebility and skin ap 

Hair Troubles. }rregalarities, Loss of Vitality. Fe- 
male Compiaints, ete. Nv clerks. Advice 'rae 


c mm plete 


Photographic Apparatus so" cen: 


je thatany boy rairi can photograph per- 
Nd nd pry ay a ali the necessary chemicals, 
rioting-frame orgatives, albu nen paper, directions, 
Ste WoRTH BK 5S. 4&2 CO. ,.72% sixth St. New 1 ork. 


ORGAN BE ATTY, SERS 


at ve Bert 

= ose Reetia, We (ase. oa aaltne bene; mg 
Ne S piaece, 8143! S27% *- mg ‘New Jersey. 
adires Danvel F. Beatty, Wasningion, P 


FEMALE AGENTS WANTED! 


samples fre. Address Leenene 4&0, eonenme, ve 


$5 85 Day otis 82 Sample Free 


sane 





New Tork. 
Cheapest in the known world 


GD WATONES: idrece CUULTER & CO., Chicago 


\ 





FINE PAPER HANGINGS. 


REMOVAL. REMOVAL. 


W. W. FINN, 


ATE HOW FIn 


a 
From 8. W. Cor. 9th & Chestnut to No. 1803 Ciestnut St. 
NORTH SIDE NEX® TON. W CORNER THIRTEENTH STREES 
THE NEW FALL PATTERNS made to order in rected termes or our Retail Trade. 
LAKGE VAKIETY LATE IMPUKTATIONS EVE ¥ GRsDF srs tore A Le Parr Re. 
Ww. W. FINN, 1303 Chestnut 


Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philad’a, Fa. 


Is a Terrible Disease. pang ae Ny 
peneing Cone Do Geant, Seas cove, deafnem, loss of voice, 


aun 06 Cust, Gagustins ofsty acess Gotermition, ond Gast 






















minutes to demonstrate 
the value of Carbolate ef Tar, yo 
remedial 





Toe Caran iH, ASTHMA. 
rnin and Orhan ee en» wine LON eT TOR A 


are 80 combined with Pine Tree Tar, that the mere breathing con verts them E RON Te} P iT] iB we ° t 
— eg ae hen ge — 9 == wen ceahag he aad 
. o heat, no hot water, sim ing of 
healing power at once. This treatment is cotemnt, ty physicians ls \ >| Al PE: 
every where, and high! Aye who have ya ft with 
satisfaction FULL TRE TmENT cont. SAFIBPAC- 


ION ALWAYS GUABAN : . W. CASE, 933 Arch St., Philad iphia, 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 
GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1870 AND 1880. 
















The Howe aud Farm is an agricultural and family paper. published semi-mo: thly 7S very & tons, 
at Loulville Ky. It isan on page paper, six coluinns to the page, giving forty-eigh AR Of matter lo 
each issue, two issues of which are equal to en olguty pase mo 'thivy magasinue, a od matter equal to the vest of 
the magazines published. The subscription price of Home and Farm is 

Ph] 7 = ha) 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
For full tofurmation a°d speci! instructions relative to t’e premiums offer-d tt» club raisers rend to the Pub- 


. forsp cimen copy of Home aod Farm, in every nuu.ber of which will be found » full 


lishers at Loult«ville K 
meimen copies free. 


H-t of premiere off ree 


THE WESTERN RURAL. 


The Best,Most Largely Circulated,and ILeading Agricultural 
and Family Weekly Paper. 


It is conducted by a Practical Farmer. t¢ is ably ed ited in all its departments, it is sepneees, progressive. 
andaptothe times, it ts alwaya the farmers’ ally and most conalstentexponent. itis 


ONLY “FARMERsS’ ORGAN,’ 


and the only coousistent advoca ef Cheap fran portation to the Sea Kiard, end jast aod ejuail local railroad 


— NEW DRES# AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 





We have br ught THE WESTERN KURAL, out ip a complete new dress, and will add other improvements, 
which will greatly enbance 1 genera! appearance 


Special Reduction in Prices! 


(ror regular price heretofore has been &2 00 per year. We have now reduced the price to §1 4 per year. 
To eve ry faricer inte whoee bands this advertisernent may fall. we make the —e special offer. with the 
expectation of per uading you Ww take the paper, and through »ou W secure the subscriptions of your ‘neigh- 


bor and friends 
For$ 65 1n advance. we will send you weekly the 52 numbers of THE wovrnes Ero L for 1960, aad ia 


addition the remaining nuubers of this year from the time we receive your money 

If you Will sulbserthe yourse f, and wil! Induce one of your trienda who is rot now @ sabscriber to do likewise, 
we willsend the two papers the above leogth of time fur §! 80. being §1 @ each. 

If you will take the paper yourself and get us three new sulecrivers. we willsend the four cop'es to sevarate 
addresses for the leugth of tiine as above for §%) #. being §1 2% each = For four subecribers at §1 65 each (96 ©.) 
we will send four copies 96 above, and one ex'ra copy freo the same length of time asa reward w you for your, 

effortea in onr behalf, 

For a club of 6 sulecribers at $1.5) each ($12 00) we will send yo" an extra co 

Yor each aiditionai saly eribor after y m hive seat usa clubofs we wiil take $1.39 net 

In the above offers you are af liber y to eitner charge the subscribers §1. 6 each. and retain the difference for 
your trouble, orto g ve each the benefitof the reduction. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Mend your nameanud P ©. addres , avdthe: ame and addresses of your neighbors and friends, and we witli 
send free sarvpies toesch #0 thateach ove cen examine the pacer before sabecribiog 

Do not fatl besub-eribe ater ce = The eariler you do so the more you wiligst for your moneg. 

Money sent by Post-office Order or Kegistered Letter Is «t our risk Ad \reas a!) letters to 


THE WESTERN RURAL Cuatraoo Itt 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY. 


A Live, Sparkling, Il'ustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls and Older People with Young Hearts ('ootaius 
42 large pages of ilinstrations and reading matter of that character best calculated t» amuse and instruct the 


young 
PRICE 61.00 PER YEAR, OR ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FOR 1@ CENTS 
We will send it one year [ree to the Koy or Girl eho will get u- two subscribers for the WESTREN KUMAL 
at $1 65 each, or \wonew subscribers for the MONTHLY at 91 each Address, 


MILTON GEORGE Pcsimser Cuicago Tig. 


at alove 








SHOT Eric ppt ye ae | JAMES H BUNN, 
( » o 
$14 - arranted genuine | w all Paper & Window Shade 


cwist. ‘ons Viask, Bett, Box 
——_ GUN tw Aads, Hox ‘aps and Wad Depot, 
Also our celebrated Kentucky Hifie for $10, TW ENTY-SECOND AN DCHESTN UT oTs., 


Pupch. 
ted or nu sale, send for Iliusirated Catalogue 
sud Price L'sts to | @ PHILADELPHIA 
BO n@On, nei 
a. metagnn N. B.-<7rders by Mall and Decorative Wock 


Enterprise Gun Works, 
136 & 13% Weed ** , 


Pitteburgh. Pa 10 {0 S100 Q.ceee2 a. Wall st A ue teche mabes 
i K UU oe roiaining erery thing a. Y. 
United States. Gdrese BA XTE ~ Ae 


Parties having LAND ( an IW8 or LANDS 
Inthe U. 
Who DEAIRE TO SELL, Sond Full Particalars, fynop- 
sis of Title and Map of same to 
J. WISE NORTON, 
Phileteiphia, Pa 


promptly attended to, in person. 





ESTABLiBuRD, 1548 


BO Sin. “now flake, ( rlental, Lily, ote ‘ecards. 
OU with nams, We post-paid. Hoyal Card Co... 
Sorthford Conn 


60 Lily. Fioral, Fnamel, Gilt Scrot!, motte, mar- 
ble cards bo 2 alike. uamevon i0c. (ard Milis 
Sorthford Ct. 


SOE Elegant Cs Cards. 
” . With Dame, lc. G. A. Spring. 
ford t 








New ‘ hromo, Sheil Gilt- Bdge 
P. 4). Box 178, K. Walling- 


ANY GEN 


= ¢pPerfumed Cards. Gold- Motto, SnowGake, Lace, 
Lily. ete. , with name lee. P. M. Higgesom,(t 


Or lady that sends us their 
address Will recesve some 





a Freely Mil, tat may 

prove the -teppiiac-tune tua! SUCCE ae “* vy 

= wet dt these who have reached the fort of the hil 1R ise. FL. tia New Style ( hromo ¢ with same. 
Addrees 4. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich ot, New York. | . Geo. |. Reed & Co, .Nacsea, N.Y. 
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FASHION NOTES. 





BE present materials ere divided into two 

classes—brocade and plain. Brocades are 

made of rich Gamask silk, lampas, and 

silk brocades. They are also made of & 
mixture of slik and worste’. Then there are 
fancy materials of pure worsted, or of cotton 
and worsted, with brocaded designs, imitated 
from rieber materiais. These are low in price. 
and suitable to most purses. I will try to de- 
sertbe the patterns of these materials. The 
backgrounds are plain an’ of a dark shade, 
and over this ran a host of littie patterns in 
all shades, from the lightest to the darkest 
tints, one of them, however, always dominat 
img. The patterns themesives resemble the 
eotton patterns of the last century, without 
preciesly being the same. Another style is the 
Turkish cashmere. Here the groundwork is 
notentirely of one tint, but is shaded, and 
thie ia covered with 4 pattern of palms, mixed 
with flowers and foliage, the whole represent- 
ing patterns seen on Turkish carpets. Even 
proeades, therefore, may be divided into Vid 
English, Pompadour, and Turkish. 

The liberty to wears corsage of & color and 
material differing from that of the skirt, al- 
lows an immense variety in our tollettes at 
emai) cost. The very fashionable tailor cut 
jackets if made in biack Pekin velvet can be 
worn with any skirt. The same shape in cash- 
mere Oriental, of silken tiseue or trame with 
wool, forms & most coquettish costume, 
whether worn witha biack or colored skirt. 
Only there are certain rules to be followed if 
oolored skirte are worn, trom which we must 
not depart. 

All colored jackets of fancy material can be 
worn with black skirts, but if worn with col- 
ored skirts, the shade must match, or thetrim- 
mings must be of the same material as the 
casaque. Foreximple, 1 noticed some lovely 
tollettes of woolen and silk material; the 
skirts were of drawn silk, divided by qailies 
of cashmere, woven with paims. The entire 
jacket was of the fancy cashmere. 

The Oriental cashmere are woven in Orten- 
tal colorings upon dark grounds,as Bordeaux, 
very dark green, blue, and black; those upon 
light grounds are chiefly of silk, and are very 
costly ; theese are used principally for waist- 
coats trimmings. being too costly to cut up 
tor every day wear. 

The sleeves of all jackets are made of the 
material of which the jacket is compose. 

As for the shape or form of dresses, there Is 
no decided fashion. Complete liberty, on the 
contrary, is allowed. Bach dressmaker will 
tollow her own Inclination, or the inclination 
of any lady who may have ideas of <iress. The 
Light or collaret style, however, will form the 
basis of every costume, whether short or 
long—that I can as#ure you. It is a mistake 
to think that trains are no lopger worn. In 
society they areas much worn as ever, and 
are sometimes of immense length. Even for 
walking long dresses are worn as well as 
short dresses. Everyone selects the dress ac- 
cording to the time and piace when it is to be 
worn. 

Kvening dresses for demt tollette, are made 
of wuslin delaine of one color. The prettiest 
are of cream color. The front of the dress ts 
filled with very fine plaitings, and over this 
two scarves, edged with plaitings of pceint 
d'esprit tulle which meet at the back, and are 
continued down the back en jabot with satin 
ribbons between the puffs. The bodice, open 
in front, formea fichu, piaited tn at the waist. 
A Wialting of point d'esprit tulle forms a 
ohemisette in the opening of the neck. S'esves 
to the elbow, with plaiting of point d’erprit 
talle and bow at elbow. A fower at the 
waist. 

Lace necklets are in full vogue. These are 
Tuches, edged on each point with satin rib- 
bons. They are tied round the neck, with a 
bow in front. No collar is necessary with these 
ruches. They are copied trom old portraits of 
the period of Henry 1V. of France. They are 
very becoming when mace of real lace. They 
may be made of biack lace for biack dresses. 
Another novelty ts the Revers or Huguenot 
collar of white point d’esprit, for full dress, 
and of black point d'esprit tor demt-tollette. 

A very pretty tollette, which may be worn 
by day or in the evening, consi-ts of a skirt of 
carmelite «atin crossed Dy scarfs of soft siik 
fringed witb chenille, and a Tallien coat bod- 
foe in walifiower color. The bodice ts crossed 
from the left shoulder to the right hip by a 
scart of old gold colored satin, embroidered 
with shaded walifiowers in floss silk. The 
lower edge of the scarfis bordered with che- 
nille fringe, and a chenille collaret is worn 
round the neck. The Crequy bodice, with 
paniers in ruby and Florentine green, is worn 
with a satin skirt, ornamented at the side 
with bows of plush, or with askirt of Hindoo 
cashmere in silver gre, , sky biue, moss green, 
ete. This bodice does not increase the appar- 
ent size of the figure, asthe panters are placed 
far back at the side, and the front form a fat 
waistcoat. 

Very stylish panier-fchus.as they are called, 
are made of biack lace and tulle, and with a 
little skill and taste an equally good result 
may be obtained by utilizing half worn lace 
shawls, tabiiers, or old-tashioned mantelets, 
of biack flowered or figured net, or biond lace. 
Take two bands one inch wide and a yard and 
a quarter jong; out these slantingly at one 
end, and sew them together, so as to form a 
point, and on this point, which should rest on 
the waist when the fichu is worn, and under- 
neath a loop of very narrow ribbon. Trim 
these bands on both sides with dentelie de 
Parise, or Chantilly lace, three or four inches 
wide, when they will form a long scarf fichu 
ve eross in front on the chest. On a length in 
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front, to be passed roand the waist, through 
the small ribbon loop on the point. This band 
fastens the point of the ficha at the back, and 
on it also the end of each band is added in 
three pleats. This length of about a yard of 
the band of net and !ace draped on the ribbon 
forms the panier, on the edge of which 4 
thread is drawn to form a coquille at eacb 
side, in such a way astoletthe upper row of 
lace fall naturally and easily over the other. 
Then at the edge of the seoond row of lace 
a large rosette of the same lace is placed,made 
in the following way: “Buta round piece of 
biack stiff net about the sise of a silver 
dollar; place in the middie a bow of biack 
satin, rather more than an inch wide, com- 
posed of twelve or fifteen loops and ends from 
twelve to fifteen inches in length. Fasten in 
the centre of the rosette in three or four places 
lace through which a running thread has been 
passed, and in drawing this tnread the desired 
effect will be obtained, which is to form a 
large coq uille. 

A simple dress, well made, will always be 
more elegant-looking than a rich dress made 
and worn without taste. A well made dress 
also, however simple it may be, never looks 
common or vulgar, whatever may be its age. 
Itis necessary to repeat this over and over 
again to ourselves, in order not to be tempted 
to adopt some of the harlequin dresses, and 
Chinese monsters, and Japanese eccentricities 
which we but too frequently see now-a-days 
on some of our best ladies. But these ladies, 
we must remember, bave generally the means 
to throw aside a dress as soon as a fresh fash- 
ion comes in to displace it from popular favor. 
They have also a great change at command, 
which all of us have not. Yet we would fain 
look as well and elegantly dressed as the rich- 
est lady with whom we may be in company. 
And forthis we must study taste, not richness 
of material or fancy fashions. Nothing can 
ever be more elegant or more becoming than 
biack; and here precisely is a biack toliette 
which I can recommend to our readers for a 
model. It is simply a “Javotte” costume of 
black cashmere or muslin-de-laine. Theskirt, 
which is short, is trimmed with four platted 
flounces, each fiounce in ite turn being trim- 
med round with three rows of narrow satin 
ribbon. This trimming is very effective, and 
lightens up the dress in a remarkable style, 
giving it great elegance. Instead of a panier 
tunic there is a scarf tunic, which, however, 
forms three puff: at the back, and not a pulf 
and ends as Olver scarf tunics. This scarf is 
edged round like the flounces with several 
rows of satin ribbon. A paysanne body, with 
the basq ues looped up with bows of biack satin 
ribbon. The frontis reversed with black satin, 
and the open square is filled in with black 
satin, which may be taken out when the dress 
is worn inthe evening. The lower part of the 
body is drawn into very fine plaits. A cos- 
tume of peacock blue Indian cashmere and In- 
dian brocade has the skirt of cashmere with 
two pleated flounces ornamented with bro- 
cade. The tunic is of cashmere, with Louis 
XIIL. draperies gathered in the middle and 
bands of brocade, The back of the tunic ia ar. 
ranged like the hood of an Algerian bournous 
trimmed with two bands of brocade ; the jacket 
ig,0f cashmere bordered with brocade. With 
this tollette is worn a Vendean chapeau ot 
steel grey felt, bordered with silk cashmere, 
and trimmed with a scarf of Indian silk folded 
round the crown and five gilded blue wings. 





Fireside Chat. 
FANCY WORK NOVBLTI&S. 


T a recent dinner party the ladies amused 
themeelves in the evening by making 
impromptu lamp shades, 8o novel, *0 
easy, aud #0 pre Ly that | will begin mv 
paper by describing them. A sheet of 

ordinary colored tissue paper is taken, tolded 
once, and held inthe thumb and finger of the 
left hand, like a handkerchief. It is then 
drawn throngh the right band, from top to 
bottom, Over and Over again, till it isa mere 
wisp. Aninch is cutoff the point at the top, 
to form the hole for the chimney of the lamp 
to pass through The paper is then spread 
cut, and falisin four graceful crimped points 
The shade is complete; and when dexterously 
put over the globe (before the lamp is turned 
up wane bright) throws a pretty, subdued 
ight. ink, pale green, yellow, or violet are 
all tavorite colors; and when two or more 
colors are put over each other, the effect is very 
pretty. Itie thns easy to vary the lamp shades, 
and to have a selection of al! colors in reserve. 
The soft, subdued light of the snades is pleas- 
ant, and at the same time becoming. Prett 
shades can be made of gold paper, with dell 
cate fern fronds or ivy leaves, first pressed 
and partially dried, and then gummed on and 
varnished, an age of light lace aided round 
atthelast. Old d'scolored shades can be re- 
covered. and thus renovated, with advantage. 
Goid paper is much used for decoration just 
now. Lsawa very handsome gia-s atanding 
screen the other day with terns on gold paper, 
between the glass, and a smaller one arranged 
intheeame way with seaweeds. Both were 
the work ofa y. The panels ofa dooruand a 
eens ina small sitting room were filled in 
with gold paper,and were covered with fern 
specimensandivy 'eaves, artistically arranged 
and varnished. The effect was exceedingly 
eg Little table mats, with a border of smail 
vy leaves, either real orartificial, looxed pret- 
ty, under glass vases The common, cheap 
rush hat« which have been so polar all the 
summer for country and seaside wear, are now 
being turned to account as work baskets. 
They are lined with a color, beld by a broad 
ribbon attached to the crown and sides, finisn- 
ed off in a bow, and ornamented with some 
floral design in odds and ends ot wool. Most 
of them are gilded, and the favorite decoration 
is a bunchof po ononeside. Liquid gold 
is quite effectual for gilding them. Sometimes 
they have a wire round the edge and are bent, 
and instead of worked flowers have a cluster 
of artificial ones sewn on. The other kind of 
rusb basket, which bas been tn vogue for some 





time now. can beimproved running a broad 
colored ribbon or veivet ay & out, yh ad- 
, ding bows at the handles. Some antimacas- 
| sare Were shown me the other day, half of biue 

satin and bal! of black, edged with gold lace, 


except 
lly dyed for the room. 
Son enounll SS oot as white ones dyed 
color, according to fancy, and theeffect is very 
pretty, as vellas uncymmon. Velvet panels 
at distances round a room Jook well toarrange 
china and curtosities on. The velvet can either 
be simply stretched over wood, or finished 
witha narrow gold beading. Ana r-w one 
up the side of a mirror overs manteisbel! looks 
well, and shows off choice bits of china to ad- 
vantage. Velvet painting is noing to at- 
tract attention, and on panels is most effec- 
tive. Itis to be seen now on valanoes, cush- 
ions, smal! panels of cabinets, and framed on 
walls. A mantei valanee in the velvet looked 
very effective and rich with a design of sprays 
of maidenhair fern worked in gold-colored 
filoselie. rhe spreys were continuous, but 
everyone a little different, so that there was no 
stiffness. A cushion, bannerscreen, and tbe 
cover of a large pho ph album were also 
of blue velvet, and a graceful spray of ivy 
worked on each in the same gold.colored fllo- 
selie. Pretty, novel antimacassars for sofa 
and chairs can be made of wide insertion of 
the coarse iace called “antique,” now so much 
in vogue for forniture and thick mornin 
dresses, joined together by bows of colo 
satin ribbon. Each strip is laid down beside 
each other and joined by pastes the ribbon 
through the edges and tying it In a gracetul 
vow. About éin. or Sin. apart the bows should 
be, and the bowson each st.ip should not be 
ona line, but Stting in, in diamond form. 
Strips of this insertion and muslin, with a frill 
of narrower lace all round, make effective chair 
backs. Couvrettes tor beds on satin sheeting, 
worked in crewel or arrase" embroidery, have 
a beautiful effect. One lately seen had a broad 
border worked a!! round, crossing at the cor- 
ners. Upon the crossings were applique me- 
dailions of seeowng & a different color to the 
quilt, containing a large monogram, the same 
monogram was in each medallion. Other 
couvrettes have adelicate pattern worked all 
over in old-fashioned colors, in imitation of 
the work of past generations. 

Gipsy Table Border.—Nothing is newer or 
more effective than the arrasene embroidery 
on satin. A border, cut in vandykes, with the 
points rounded off, and a design in each van- 
dyke, is beautiful. Peacock color, dark red, 
or gold color are the most favorite tints just 
now. White jessamine and leaves on either 
dark red or pale biue would be suitable for a 
tablec!oth. A border in old-gold satin, with a 
running design of the large purple clematis, 
is particularly effective, and this flower on 
white, fora very nice cloth, would be quite 
novel, and very uncommon. A novelty in 
borders, is one com of alternate widths 
of colored ribbons of two or three shades, and 
lace lasertion between each. The lengths are 
joined a littie way down, and then left loose, 
each one is then run atthe edge On the sides, 
and gathered up, forming a sort of shell. A 
little colored tassel is placed between each. 
ba we and ribbon shouid be from din. to bin. 
wide.—H. 

New Heele.—An accomplishment not gener- 
ally kKnown,and one whick I think will be 
welcome to your readers, is to put new 
heels to knitted or woven stockings without re- 
making the whole foot. Cutcarefully the line 
of the heel where the lines begin to run 
straight for the length ot the as far up as 
it 1s necessary to begin knitting the new heel, 
and then take up on a fine needie and with 
great care the severed stitches and fasten them 
off; then cut across from the line of the heel to 
the back of the stocking until the heel is en- 
tirely removed,and once more with a fine 
needie take un the stitches and begin to knit 
with fine wool (Andalusian is very good for 
woven woollen stockings; for knitted stock- 
ings match the wool they are made with) and 
knit one plain, one puri row, until you require 
to turn the heel,when you proceed in ordinary 
stocking knitting, except that as the heei is 
detac from the toot, you have to continue 
knitting purl and plain rows alterrately, and 
remember to begin the turn of the heel always 
onapurirow. Slip the first stitch in every 
line. When the heel is completed take some 
woolina worsted needle, and sew the row, 
join, cast off in the foot to the new heel, and 
your work is completed. N. B.—It may be 
necese to take up two stitches at a time 
several times in the row, when you begin to 
knit with wool on to a woven stocking, as the 
woven articles are al ways finer than any yarn 
or wool.—K nitting Needle. 

Occupation for Invalids.—I venture to sug- 
1 one which I think is not known in Amer- 
ca, viz: the ravelling out of pieces of silk 
which are to be again woven Into rugs or coun- 
terpanes. Thesmaliest pieces of silkare use- 
ful, and it is an employment not without 
charm. Of course, it isa work of time and 
tence; but every morsel of ribbon or silk can 
be used. It may be faded, but should not be 
soiled. Itis best for the pieces to be about 
two inches square. The colors (not the shades) 
should be kept separate; but there may also bu 
& general mixture of odds andends to form the 
border, whereas the distinct colors will be 
woven in stripes. For a rug it requires 4ib. 
of ravelled silk; tor a counterpane one must 
haveéib. 1 need haraly say they are delight- 
fully soft ana.comfortabie. 1 know one para- 
lysed old gentleman who made this his last 
winter’s occupation. Friends must be asked 
to save theirribbons, neckties, pieces of silk, 
however old; and the work once begun, it 's 
rarely one bas to wattfor a supply of material. 
1 presume anyordinary weaver would under- 
lake to weave the silk. This ravelied silk can 
aiso be spun and knitted into stockings.— 
Traveler. 








Many of the handsomest New Year’s Day 
toilets are trimmed with marabout featner 
fringes and ruches. Slippers and bandsacross 
the instep, or ornamented with jewels, steel, 
or gold or silver buckles, and sometimes with 
armal! bouquet of flowers, are to be worn de 
rigueur with full evening or ball toilets. The 
favorite dress bonnet of young ladies and 
)oung matrons is of maroon velvet with gold 
and garnet bead edges and trimmings of gar- 
net :ibbonr and featbers and a dash of pale bine 
or rose color in an ostrich tip on some part of 
the same. A dress of blue silk can be fresh- 
ened by having a finely plaited apron draped 
atthe sides under full ruches made in the 
cbicoree style, very thickly piaited; these are 
mixed with puffings of tariatan. The train is 
trimmed up tor some distance with finely 
plaited double rv fies, set in roapes headed by 
chicoree ruches; above this the drapery oi 
ne, held in place by bands of margue- 





Mrs. Lewis was alone at night in a house 
Air Line, Ohio. She was ~ AB by the 
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Viola, (eatiasethte. Fa.) Wade not know what 


rofital le use can of 
paetaee pt se vous collection of oid 
ALPHA. (Greene. Tean )—Where there natar 
tendency for the whiskers to grow. thelr growers! 
be promoted by daily shaving for a while. of 
CaTHARING, (Philadel chia, Pa.) — transiatiog 
of the lascription, which correctiy ts Pidaneas 
rum,’’ is “Prue be gold.” The language is Lauin 
T. T T. (Alameda, Cal. )—Hard pomatum is made 
three ouneee Sf white wax, porfustog iret tatt and 
oubD 
vorite essential) oil. i with aay fa. 
Limp, (Gatren Fila. }— Besides the medica) 
Eicdershriyisen enbors wretnesaetenee sy 
cm were met tects, teachers of mu- 
CAROLINE, (Spencer, Ind.)—Y: only 
sr a or stating yosr not "ge retusa see 
a 
pals ~ ' ® fault, and would be 
An™, (Kent, Del. )—According to 
loererae anes. Aaita, x om ry 4 
pn'e, nete. on ch . 
Agnes signifies a lamb. + fy grace, gooawill. 
FLora,(Wo d’ord, Ky. )}—To strep 
the gums. wasb your mouth three or Toor tenes ante 


with a littie tincture of myrrh in cold w bout 

one part of the former to parts of +! . 
EpITH, (Yadison ,Tevas. }—A 

olier than yourself ou 7a Bas be chow his 


ulate \oarrel! that he, by his 
off engagem >nt. 

CLARA, (Midiand. lowa.)—The beau 
consists in having them sh - ay of the Baile 
and leneth., 


polished, and roots apparent. 
T. 1. (Rutland, Vt.)—Having been introd 
the young lady on whose acerant are suffering oe 
keenly. you should to her w er you have aa 
cpportanity. and take occasion to learn ycur fate. 
ou certainly seem to be in = desperately bad way 


now. 

MaY. (Hinds, Miess.)—The power of application is 
surely # natural gift.as much as memory is: both, 
without doubt. are 'mpertant. but as we find some 
men who cancommit nothing to memory so we find 
others who however well intentioned, find it impossi- 
bie to apply. 

HyYTHSE (Lowell, Mass.)—‘**Davy Jones's Locker'’ 
is pine. Fy a used by sailors when they 
of something lost in the sea. A lorter is a sort of lit- 
tle safe or cupboard fitted up in the cain of a ship, but 
what the origin of the names prefixed thereto may be 
we cannot say. 

WH te M (Dandson.N, ©.)—**Monte Christo”’ and 
‘*Th. Three Musketeers’’ are ly cansid-red to 
be Alexandsr Dumas’ best works. A yourg to be 
a yn ye mast know mastic, drawing singin, 

rench, and every: m connected with a good Eng- 
lish education. 

M.T. (Gloucester, Masse )}—Thomas Wolsey, the son 
of a butcher tp Ipswich, England. rose to the hi 
offices in the Church and State. He was A 
of York, Chancellor and Prime Minister of 4 
the Pope’s Legate, and a cardinal. Historians sup- 
poee that he committed suicide. 

THIRSTY JOB. (Jefferson, W. Va.)—No one could 
advise you bow to do for yourself half that you require, 
To quicken the pe to_be able to converse 


well, may be the work of Bead histories, trav- 
els avd essays, and you will ip to improve yourself 
in the way to help out your 8. 


Cc. W. C. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is against our rule 
to advertise such matters in this column A to 
some publishing house, and they wi)! furn you 
with a catalogue that will contain just what you need. 
Should you not be aware of any send an addressed pos- 
tal and we will forward the required information. 

R. T. T. (De Witt, Ill.)—We know nothing about 
the advertisement in question. Use a hard hair-brush 


@ R. (Fayette, lowa )—The total losses of the French 
end Germans ip the three battles preceding the capit- 
ulation at Sedan and and the siege of Mets has been 
estimate.at 60 000 slain The total loss Killed and 
wounded of the allies at the battle of Waterloo was 
under 22,000. The English had 1,419. killed, 4.20 
wounded, and 502 missing. 

PIantst, (Morris, N. J.)—The pianoforte, or ham- 
Cee Dertiek Burcater whe wee vere le Bonomis 
> Tr, Ww tT 
cae lar > mess ane J stop in the organ. and 
7 ry and m 
1s applied 5 modern improvement in the wonderful 
instrument invented by “hroeder some 150 years ago. 

A. E. (Philadelphia, Pa )—Winter properly beains 
on the 2ist of December Spring on the 22d of March, 
Summer on the 2ist of June. and Autumn on the 28rd 
of = mber: bu be 


curate! 

mate of this country 2 The 

[oene, eminams Salvator, ‘‘Jesus 
en. 

8.8 (Centre. Pa )—Itis guotemery when introduc- 
ing persons of the same sex to the ed 
the oldest where there is a differenceinage. W ben 
of opposite sexes, the gentiema: is always presented ee 
the lady Be careful to pronounce names 4 - 
tinctly. as itis very awkward to be obliged to repes 
them. and embaressing to the person falling to catch 


the other's rame = sis On 
ScoTta, (Washington, Pa )—A father can 
domicile of himself and family where he ch oses and 
_ a be 4 — minors. oges rotese & duel! A 
ace c may so 
P yeetions ofa moral pature wife cannot exer- 
fofollow her hpsband.” If soe 
°o . 
him to bis place of abode, she 
children away from him. - 
. V. (Burke, @ fa tlemap meets a lady 00 
as. ‘ wits whem > fo" but slightly pacquaintes 
has been op poems — with 


must walt to be recognized for: 
end. or intimate acquatntances such extreme ae 
mality is seldom indn! in. It is advisabie, bow 
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which advisers have seldom ‘act enough to 
which iscften very 

L. T. (Crawford, Mo. }—You 
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